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The feature of The Christian Union this 
week to which the attention of every reader 
is specially directed is Mr. Riis’s account 
of ** Model Lodgings for the Poor,’’ with 
the editorial comment on his article. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE bill introduced into the House of Commons 
last week by Mr. Balfour, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, making provision for the purchase of land 
by Irish tenants, for the improvement of the more 
crowded and poorer districts of the country, and 
for the establishment of an Irish Land Department, 
is probably one of the most complex measures ever 
introduced by any Ministry. When Mr. Gladstone 
begins an address by remarking that his first im- 
pression of a bill is of its complicated character, the 
readers of an American newspaper cannot look for 
a thoroughly intelligent account of it until the 
mails have supplemented the fragmentary reports 
of the cables. The measure is intended to assist 
tenants in buying and landlords in selling their 
farms, and the gist of it appears to be the creation 
of a Land Department and the advance by the 
Government of $160,000,000 to be used for the 
purpose of enabling tenants to purchase the land 
they now occupy, the tenant paying four per cent. 
on the amount so advanced, and the landlords 
receiving in exchange for their land Government 
securities bearing two and a half per cent. interest. 
Further details of the bill are reported by telégraph, 
but they are so incomplete that it is impossible 
to make a connected statement of them. Fuller 
reports must be awaited before the bill can be 
understood in its entirety. It is evidently a bold 
stroke on the part of the Conservatives, who are 
now ready to yield, for the sake of avoiding Home 
Rule, all that they once refused. It seems to be 
quite uncertain how the bill will be taken either by 
Conservatives, Liberals, or the Irish party. There 
is a necessary lull in the debate while opportunity 
is taken to study the measure. 


* * 
* 


There appears to be very little doubt that the 
explanation of the retirement of Prince Bismarck 
given in these columns last week is essentially true. 
Heretofore the Ministers have reported to the 
Chancellor, and recognized him as their responsible 
head. He virtually made his own ministries, and, 
while acting nominally as the representative of the 
Emperor, has in fact been, under certain limitations, 
the ruler of Germany. To him the Ministers have 
reported, and through him their communications 
with the sovereign have been made. The Emperor 
William the Second desired to be his own Prime 
Minister. He therefore insisted that the Ministers 
should report to him instead of to the Chancellor, 
and by this act the Chancellor became the head of 
a department instead of the Prime Minister. This 
was a situation intolerable to a man of Bismarck’s 
years of service and long relations with older men 
than the present Emperor. This is undoubtedly the 
situation in a nutshell. There has been very little 
in the way of public demonstration over the depart- 
ure of a man who has been so long the most promi- 
nent figure on the Continent ; but undoubtedly there 
is a very deep feeling, restrained only by the con- 
sciousness of the offense which would be given to the 


Emperor. Germany is not so much acquiescent as 
stunned by the suddenness of the change. Great 
uncertainty is felt in all direction, and movements of 
troops and demands for increased appropriations for 
military purposes in many quarters show the con- 
sciousness of danger. No one knows what a day 
may bring forth, because no one knows the temper 
of the present ruler of Germany. It is to be noted 
that, simultaneous with the retirement of Prince 
Bismarck, Count Waldersee, the head of the German 
staff and the intimate friend of the Emperor, had 
some difficulty with his royal master, and has taken 
a leave of absence on account of his health. 


* * 
* 


The first serious attempt at anti-Trust legisla- 
tion in the Senate seems to have resulted in failure. 
Senator Sherman’s Anti-Trust bill, the most im- 
portant of the fifteen or twenty similar measures 
which have been proposed, has been referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, which Senator Vance has 
described as “the mausoleum of Senatorial litera- 
ture.” The discussion caused by the bill has pre- 
sented some interesting features. The first objec- 
tion was that the bill as drawn would prevent com- 
binations of farmers or laborers to obtain better 
prices for their produce or labor, and great zeal was 
shown in advocating their rights. Senator Sher- 
man added a proviso excepting such combina- 
tions. Mr. Reagan’s provision for the punish- 
ment of persons engaged in Trusts as guilty 
of misdemeanors was also embodied in the bill. 
But Senator Ingalls, whether by design or not, 
handicapped the bill with an amendment imposing 
heavy, in fact prohibitory, taxes on all dealers in 
“options” and “futures” in farm products. Mr. 
Ingalls should have known that his amendment 
was not germane to the bill, and, moreover, that it 
would kill the bill, since the Constitution provides 
that all tax bills shall originate in the House of 
Representatives. The Ingalls amendment was fol- 
lowed by many others taxing option dealers in all 
manner of things, from stocks to whisky. In fact, 
the proceedings finally assumed the air of a bur- 
lesque, although it may be suspected that some of 
the Senators will be reminded that Trusts are no 
laughing matter. Senators Edmunds and Platt 
declared the bill, as finally amended, unconstitu- 
tional in intention and dangerous in practice, and 
it was finally shelved by a majority vote of only 
two. By the same vote the Judiciary Committee 
was requested to draw up a new anti-Trust bill. Of 
the members of this Committee four have favored 
the Sherman bill, four have opposed it, and one, 
Senator Evarts, has been absent. It is interesting 
to read, simultaneously with the news of this first 
failure of anti-Trust legislation, that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, President of the great Standard Oil 
Trust, “has no fear that Congress will ever be unwise 
enough to discourage or obstruct by legislation the 
union of capital to prosecute great enterprises.” We 
hope that it will not, but it may very wisely bring 
such unions under control to prevent them from 
impeding and limiting production, levying taxes 
on both laborer and consumer, enhancing prices and 
depressing wages. 

The members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee have practically agreed to remove a 
long-standing disgrace by placing works of art 
upon the free list. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Mills made works of art free in the first draft 
of his bill, but finally restored the thirty per cent. 
duty at the solicitation of some Western Democrats. 
Heretofore the Republicans have been unwilling to 
interfere with this tax, possibly on the theory that 


any interference might be logically carried further, 
with results disastrous to the high protection tariff. 
But a more rational view of the subject is taken by 
the present Ways and Means Committee, whose 
members realize that the question of protection is 
not involved. Works of art were free until a ten per 
cent. tax was imposed as a war measure in 1861. 
There was a movement for the abolishment of this 
tax in 1881 and 1882, but, to the surprise of every 
one, Congress replied by imposing a tax of thirty 
per cent. This was done in a way which savored 
strongly of trickery. The committee of confer- 
ence on the tariff bill inserted two or three lines, 
which passed practically unnoticed, March 3, 1883, 
and it has seemed impossible to remove the duty 
thus imposed. Yet the canvasses of Mr. C. B. 
Curtis and the National Free Art League, which 
has a membership of thirteen hundred, have shown 
that practically all American artists are opposed to 
the duty theoretically levied for their protection. 
Amateurs and others interested in art agree in de- 
manding the removal of the duty. This duty has 
not helped American art. There has been a fall- 
ing off in sales at our New York exhibitions since 
the duty was imposed. It has injured American 
artists by lessening the opportunities for a public 
education in art, which would work to their advan- 
tage, and by creating a feeling of hostility in foreign 
countries where our artists obtain their training. 
It represents the false idea that works of art are a 
luxury instead of a necessary part of education—a 
prime requisite for artisans, who need all possible 
opportunities to advance their training in applied 
art. In a word, this tariff is a tax upon an indis- 
pensable means of education, levied nominally for 
the protection of a class who are injured thereby 
and who are most active in seeking to rid them- 
selves of this “ protection.”” The most prominent 
advocate of the tax is a Mr. Donaldson, of Phila- 
delphia, whose motives have never been made clear, 
but no advocacy ought to override the views of the 
class interested. The Ways and Means Committee 
have honored themselves by their action, and it can 
hardly be possible that a Republican House and 
Senate will refuse to indorse the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. If we are to claim rank as a highly 
civilized country, we must have free art. ’ 
* * 
* 

The latest Granger case decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States appears to us to suggest 
a caution to both railroads and farmers. As we 
understand the facts, the Legislature of Minnesota 
created a Railroad and Warehouse Board, and gave 
it a right to fix the rates on the railroads for 
transportation. To the rates fixed in certain 
cases the railroads took exceptions and appealed to 
the courts. The State court refused to take any 
testimony on the question whether the rates pre- 
scribed were fair or not, on the ground that the 
decision of the Board was final, and from it no ap- 
peal could be taken. The railroads appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the ground 
that the law, thus interpreted, was in violation of 
that provision of the United States Constitution 
which forbids the taking of property without due 
process of law. The Court sustains the objection, 
two of the Justices dissenting ; the dissentients hold, 
as we understand it, that the railroads are public 
servants, exercising a public function, and therefore 
under the public control as represented in and 
through the Legislature. The majority of the . 
Court do not, so far as we can judge from the 
abbreviated reports which have reached us, deny or 
throw doubt upon this fundamental position, but 
they deny that the Legislature can cut off all 
appeal to the courts from such action as is palpably 
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unjust, as it would be able to do if it could refuse 
the courts power to inquire into the justice of the 
rates prescribed by the Board. Moral: The rail- 
roads are under the control of the public; but the 
public must be just in exercising that control. 


* * 
* 


Governor Hill’s proposal to submit the question 
of the constitutionality of the Saxton Reform bill 
to the Court of Appeals was, as everybody saw, 
a mere pretense, and the Governor has now shown 
his real feeling toward the measure by vetoing it. 
This is the third time that Governor Hill has inter- 
posed a veto between the people of the State of 
New York and an honest ballot. We trust that it 
will be the last time. The reasons assigned in the 
message are already familiar to the public. They 
have been disproved again and again by the 
practical operation of the system embodied in the 
bill, and Governor Hill can blame no one but him- 
self for the skepticism which the public entertain 
respecting the sincerity of any such array of reasons 
as he sets forth. We confess ourselves unable to 
understand the Governor’s action. He is generally 
believed to be a small but shrewd politician, but 
his shrewdness is doubtful; ashrewd politician has 
popular instinct enough to discern which way the 
tide is running and go with it. But even this low 
form of popular instinct Governor Hill does not 
seem to possess. That he has a certain quickness 
of mind and facility in administrative work we do 
not question, but judged by any standard of insight 
into public matters or of fidelity to large public 
interests Governor Hill seems to us one of the 
smallest men that ever came to the front in Ameri- 
can politics. 


* 
* 


The astounding evidence of corruption and ex- 
tortion in the Sheriff's office of this city, referred 
to last week, has called out from the Grand Jury a 
sweeping presentment, showing, to quote the fore- 
man’s words, that the whole history of the office is 
“one black record of violated law, tardy justice, 
forced settlements, and of corruption and bribery.”’ 
The facts marshaled amply bear out this assertion, 
and sustain the opinion expressed here last week, 
that indictments of individuals will not suffice ; the 
whole system must be revised from top to bottom, 
and the Sheriff's income be no longer derived from 
fees, but from a fixed salary. Beyond doubt, to 
quote the presentment once more, the Sheriff's 
office is now, and has for a long time been, tainted 
and corrupt. Already laws have been introduced 
looking toward reform, the old question of abolish 
ing imprisonment for debt in any form has been 
mooted again, and indictments of several officials 
have been found. There is even a call from 
some quarters for the indictment of our present 
Mayor, whose actions as Sheriff were extra-legal 
and careless, if not, as seems possible, actually 
criminal. Meanwhile his successor, Flack, has 
been shamed by the ignominy of his conviction in 
the conspiracy case into resigning his position as 
Sheriff, and Governor Hill has appointed to sueceed 
him General Daniel E. Sickles, a Tammany Demo- 
erat, a distinguished soldier who lost a leg at Chan- 
cellorsville, a man of unquestioned honesty and 
of independent fortune. The first official action 
of the new Sheriff was to take into custody his 
predecessor, who, with his son, his accomplice 
Meeks, and the reporter who concealed himself in 
the jury-room, has been justly sentenced to both 
fine and imprisonment. We are glad to see that 
Sheriff Sickles has already announced his intention 
of radically reforming the fee system, and of peremp- 
torily discharging any subordinate accepting fees 
“unprovided for by law. The insight afforded by 
the investigations now going on into the way in 
which the city and individuals are plundered by 
the machine politicians, already tolerated too long by 
the people, urgently suggests once more the imme- 
diate necessity of a genuine Citizens’ Party to fight 
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for honest municipal government and the non- 


partisan administration of local affairs. 


* * 
* 


A calm sea, ready and cool action by her officers, 
and the bulkhead system in its best form alone 
combined to save the “City of Paris,” the very 
swiftest and one of the finest and newest of the 
great transatlantic steamships, from going down 
last week in mid-ocean with a thousand souls on 
board. An exact statement of the details of the 
accident has not yet been given to the public, and 
cannot be until the ship is pumped out or closely 
examined by divers. It appears, however, that a 
large cylinder collapsed, that the broken machinery 
pounded a hole through the steel bulkhead sep- 
arating the two engine-rooms, and that either a 
hole was actually driven through the bottom of the 
boat, or (which appears more probable) that the 
water entered through broken condenser pipes. 
Had not the steam been cut off, at the peril of his 
life, by an officer—whether the second or chief engi- 
neer seems uncertain—the damage done by the 
pounding machinery would have surely been fatal to 
theship. After helplessly floating about for three days 
with 3,000 tons of water in her, the “City of Paris” 
sent a boat’s-crew of volunteers to the coast of Ire- 
land, over two hundred miles distant. Soon after, she 
was seen by two vessels, the “ Adriatic ” of the White 
Star Line, which offered to take her passengers off 
but declined to tow her (a course which maritime 
people do not condemn), and the “ Aldersgate,” 
which, with the assistance of tugs met later, took the 
crippled ship to Queenstown, where she lies, the 
water even now yielding little, if any, to the 
pumps. 

* 

We need not enlarge on the horror of the imminent 
disaster to life so narrowly escaped. Two or three 
minor lessons and one important inference from the 
accident may, however, be pointed out: The double 
independent engine plan of the new ocean monsters 
is not, as has been claimed, a sure preventive of 
serious accident. Transverse bulkheads between 
compartments should be, as they were here, without 
doors and reaching high above the water line—the 
“City of Paris” would not have floated six hours 
had her construction been faulty in this point, as we 
believe it is in most steamships. It is a fair infer- 
ence from this accident that a fatal disaster may 
happen to any ship; how then about the number 
of small boats carried by the great passenger 
vessels? It is said that the machinery and engines 
were relatively too heavy; is security being sacri- 
ficed to speed in this respect? Finally, and most 
important of all, this accident emphasizes the cau- 
tions which have in vain been so often uttered 
against ocean racing. Any one who has read the 
graphic article in one of the recent English reviews 
describing the experiences in the furnace-room and 
the engine-room of an ocean racer, and who has 
thus gained a glimpse of the tremendous strain 
which racing puts upon both men and machinery, 
will not be at a loss to understand the real cause of 
this accident. The racer (and the “ocean grey- 
hounds” are really always racing) necessarily takes 
hazards, runs at full speed through the fog, takes 
the shortest passage and runs the risk of ice, is 
reluctant to go slow and take soundings on approach- 
ing the coast in foggy weather, and puts upon both 
machinery and hull a dangerous strain. It is not 
probable that any word of The Christian Union will 
have much eflicacy to stay the absurd passion for 
beating the record in an ocean voyage, but we 
aivise any of our readers who intend going abroad 
to avoid the steamers which have earned the repu- 
tation of being ocean racers. 

* 

The people of Louisville deserve the highest 
praise for the courage, good sense, and self-reliance 
they have shown in face of the calamity of last 
Thursday. They have declined outside assistance, 
asserting, and proving as well, their ability to do 
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everything possible and necessary to mitigate the 
suffering and loss incurred. The extent of the 
disaster was at first greatly exaggerated, but it was 
slight only in comparison with the first reports ; some 
one hundred and thirty people were killed outright, 
three or four hundred were injured, and the loss of 
property reaches hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The tornado—for such it was rather than acyclone 
—cut a straight pathway quarter of a mile wide 
through the city from southwest to northeast, leaving 
hardly asingle building standing in its course. The 
greatest loss of life was ina hall where a dancing- 
school and lodge meetings were being carried on. 
The darkness of the hour had prevented any warn- 
ing appearance of the tornado from being noticed, 
and the suddenness of the blow was appalling. An 
observer from a distance says that there was a 
balloon-shaped cloud accompanying the tornado, 
which “ emitted a constant fusillade of lightning, and 
seemed to be composed of a lurid, snake-like mass of 
electric currents, whose light would sometimes sud- 
denly be extinguished for a few brief moments, 
making an almost intolerable, horrible darkness.”’ 
After devastating part of Louisville, the storm crossed 
the Ohio, swept through Jeffersonville on the north- 
ern bank, and, continuing its course, did great dam- 
age in many smaller towns. Scores of villages and 
towns in the southern parts of Illinois and Indiana, 
and in Kentucky and Tennessee, suffered severely, 
and not a few lives were lost. From further 
South comes news of still greater loss of property 
from the action of the elements—though not, hap- 
pily, of loss of life. ‘The Mississippi has been rising 
steadily of late, and many warnings of impending 
disaster have been sent out. It has now broken 
through the levees in several places, and immense 
tracts of land have been flooded. It is reported 
that the town of Skipwith, near Vicksburg, has been 
swept out of sight, while Greenville is cut off, and 
has become an island round which the water is con- 
tinually rising. It is impossible at this writing to 
estimate or describe the extent of the damage done 
by the flood, but it is unquestionably enormous, and 
there will doubtless be a demand for aid to the 
sufferers who have been driven from their homes 
by the raging stream. The need of relief for the 
distress will be urgent, and should be met at 
once. 


* * 


* 

Bishop Shanley, of North Dakota, makes an 
appeal for the relief of the Turtle Mountain Chip- 
pewas, whose condition illustrates the inadequacy of 
Government “paternalism.” It is true that the 
present suffering and starvation are largely due to 
a failure of crops which has afflicted white men as 
well as Indians, but even in their best estate the 
Chippewas are in a deplorable condition. Some 
years ago Congress appropriated $10,000 to estab- 
lish the band on permanent homesteads and to pur- 
chase stock and implements, but this amount was 
reduced until it was found necessary to supplement 
it from the Indian distress fund, which is now 
exhausted, and can be renewed only by the action 
of Congress. Bishop Shanley finds that “about 
one-fourth of the Indians receive monthly or semi- 
monthly rations of a few pounds of flour and much 
less of pork, while the remainder get nothing; that 
two Indians have died of starvation, and that many 
lacked clothing and all comforts in intensely cold 
weather.” Yet these Indians, in addition to their 
just right to our consideration, have at least a claim 
to a very large tract of land, embracing 10,000,000 
acres. This claim has been recognized by Govern- 
ment officials as entitled to consideration, although 
Teller reported that it was not weil founded. At 
all events, the claim deserves final settlement, and 
its existence increases the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment for this neglect. It is said that the civili- 
zation of these Indians is rendered difficult by their 
close proximity to the frontier and to the Canadian 
Indians. They have been restricted to two town- 
ships which are large enough for the Indians of pure 
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blood, but not for the large number of related half- 
breeds. The latter have settled upon adjoining lands 
which are claimed by the Chippewas, but held by the 
Government to be public lands. Accordingly the 
Sheriff has demanded the payment of taxes, while 
the community was actually lacking food. It is 
clear that many reforms are necessary in order to 
establish these and other Northwestern tribes upon 
a footing which will secure their independence and 
well-being. There has been similar destitution 
among the Sioux of Devil's Lake and at the Mille 
Lae Agency, which has been temporarily relieved, 
and it is proposed to appropriate a considerable 
sum by act of Congress. But the essential thing is 
to establish these Indians in such a way that there 
shall be no repetition of famines and of merely pal- 
liative measures. 


* * 
* 


It is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
article on “A Voice from the Workroom” which 
appears in the Home Department this week. Miss 
de Graffenried speaks with the authority of a 
thorough student of the condition of workingwomen 
and of one who has already, by reason of her pub- 
lie utterances, gained the ear of those who are 
interested in the bettering of that condition. The 
appeal which she makes for the appointment of 
women as inspectors of factories is based on a state- 
ment of facts far more conclusive than any form of 
argument. A very large proportion of workers in 
our mills and shops and manufacturing establish- 
ments of all kinds are women and children, and 
their wants and needs, for evident reasons, can be 
thoroughly understood and met only by women. 
Public opinion is gradually coming to recognize the 
fitness of employing women wherever women and 
children in any capacity are subject to inspection. 
State regulation of factories, long opposed, has not 
only justified itself, but so completely answered all 
arguments against its need as to have closed the 
question. In this city, with thousands of manufact- 
uring establishments of all kinds, we have prac- 
tically but one inspector. If there is good rea:on 
why one inspector should be appointed, there is 
better reason why this one should be multiplied by 
many, and in the multiplication, for reasons which 
Miss de Graffenried sets forth, women should be 
largely employed. 


* 
* 


When Walter Besant’s dream of a People’s Pal- 
ace in the East End of London was given a local hab- 
itation two years ago, there were many who feared 
that the higher needs of the people which it sought 
to satisfy were needs which did not exist in the 
neighborhood in which it was placed. For this 
reason the article by Sir Edmund Currie, in last 
month’s number of the “‘ Nineteenth Century,”’ upon 
the “ Working of the People’s Palace,” is valuable 
for the encouragement which it affords as well as 
for the information which it contains. The first 
year 4,200 young men and young women, between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, enrolled them- 
selves as members of the People’s Palace Institute. 
The young men paid a fee of sixty cents a quarter, 
and the young women a fee of thirty-five cents. 
This entitled them to free admission to the concerts, 
exhibitions, etc., to the use of the gymnasium and 
the billiard and social rooms, and to admission to 
the swimming bath at a reduced charge. It also 
made them eligible to election to the artistic, ath- 
letic, and study clubs connected with the Palace. 
In the fall of the year a six weeks’ exhibition of 
pictures was held. An admission fee of one penny 
was charged. The surprising number of 310,000 
persons attended. The appreciation of art which 
was thus shown has found its counterpart in the 
appreciation of the popular concerts which have 
been given each Wednesday and Saturday evening. 
The average attendance at these has been 2,500. 

* * 
* 


As time has gone on, the educational features of 
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the work of the Palace have been placed in the fore- 
ground. Arrangements have been made that mem- 
bership in the classes should be the best means 
of getting admission to the social privileges of the 
Palace. “Some of the visitors to the institution,” 
says Sir Edmund Currie, “ have concluded, from 
the appearance of the young men and women there, 
that it was not the poorer classes who were reached.” 
This, however, he assures us, is a profound mistake. 
“ Poverty and rags are by no means synonymous.” 
“ The silent struggles which are going on in every di- 
rection among the decent poor to keep a respectable 
appearance, even at the expense of misery and semi- 
starvation, are heart-breaking to think of, for a man 
who sees them daily around him, and knows that 
an appeal to charity would’ be looked upon with 
something approaching scorn by the sufferers.” 
The fact that here is a type of charity which reaches 
and elevates the class of people who are struggling 
for their own elevation, and not those who are con- 
tent with rags and dirt, is its highest merit. One 
step that has been taken by the management of the 
People’s Palace deserves imitation in America. 
Simultaneously the directors ordered that the use 
of intoxicants be prohibited, and that free Sunday 
concerts should be given. The music at these has 
been entirely sacred music, and the hours are those 
at which the churches are not open. Everything 
has been done to conciliate the strict Sabbata- 
rians. The result has been that in the neighbor- 
hood of the Palace the character of Sunday has 
been in a greatmeasure changed for hundreds of 
families. 
* 
* 


We have recently called the attention of our 
readers to the declaration of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kansas that the farmers of that State 
have serious grievances and good reasons for or- 
ganizing for their own protection. It is estimated 
by an apparently well-informed correspondent of 
the New York “ Tribune” that the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance already numbers 2,000,000 members, of 
whom it is thought one-half are voters. At the 
same time a similar farmers’ organization is grow- 
ing up in the East, which is free from the well- 
grounded criticisms of the Bishop of Kansas on 
the Alliance, since it is neither a secret nor a relig- 
ious society. The immediate demand of this or- 
ganization is a reform in taxation, including either 
a reduction or abolition of the tariff on the articles 
which the farmers consume, or an imposition of a 
tariff on the articles which they produce.~ In New 
York State they also object—we think the objection 
is a mistaken though a natural one—to free canals) 
on the ground that the farmers are taxed for the 
maintenance of a highway which does not benefit 
them—an objection which ignores the fundamental 
principle that whatever benefits the State is of 
benefit to every member of the State. If it is true 
that thousands of mortgages in Kansas are in the 
hands of lawyers for foreclosure, and the farm lands 
are about to be sold and bought up by capitalists or 
corporations, the farmers of that State have formed 
their organization none too soon. Six years ago 
Mr. William G. Moody, in a notable book entitled 
“ Land and Labor,” called attention to the danger 
we are in of land concentration and an English or 
Irish absentee landlord and poverty-stricken tenant 
system. Present indications, if truly reported, are 
that this danger is imminent; that the farmers 
of the West ought to have the aid of the whole 
country in devising and enforcing measures to pre- 
vent so great and so permanent an injary to the 


commonwealth. 


* * 
* 


A separation has for some time been threatened 
in the Order known as the King’s Daughters, an 
Order which has grown so rapidly during the past 


three years that there are now dver 140,000 mem- 


bers in twenty States and Territories of the Union. 
This Soci_ty has hitherto been based on a desire to 
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do Christian work in a Christian spirit, rather than 


on any dogmatic or theological foundation. Its 
constitution provides that “any person may become 
a member who holds herself responsible to the 
King, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” This 
language, as our readers will at once perceive, was 
broad enough, being spiritual, not dogmatic, to ad- 
mit to full fellowship what are termed Evangelical 
Unitarians. After along discussion, into the details 
of which it is not needful to enter, half of the Cen- 
tral Council have withdrawn, on the ground that 
an interpretation of this clause of the constitution 
which admits Unitarians to membership is “ contrary 
to our understanding of the meaning and purport of 
the Order, and of the constitution as voicing that 
meaning and purpose.” The action which led first 
to a protest and then to a withdrawal of these mem- 
bers from the Council was a resolution passed by 
the Council providing in general terms that “any 
literature provided by the Central Council for the 
use of the Order which commits its members to the 
acceptance of a formulated creed or to a specially 
stated theological doctrine be immediately amended 
or withdrawn from circulation.” This resolution 
was the result of complaints against three of the 
leaflets which were in a measure dogmatic in their 
character. In the place of the seven ladies with- 
drawing, there have been already elected to the 
Council, with their consent, three; namely, Mrs. 
Seth Low, Mrs. David H. Greer, and Mrs. A. S. 
Barnes. All the officers, including Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome, the President, remain with the Order 
under the original constitution. 


* * 
* 


We need hardly say to our readers that, on this 
statement of facts, our sympathies are wholly with 
the original Order. We trust, in the interest of 
Christian work and Christian feeling, that those 
who have withdrawn will not attempt to organize 
a new body with the title of the “ Evangelical 
Order of King’s Daughters ”—which is threatened. 
It is, indeed, very doubtful whether, if an appeal 
were taken to the courts, they would be allowed so 
to do. The title “ King’s Daughters” belongs to 
the original Order, and it would be doubtful 
morality for a seceding body to assume it, and 
more than doubtful for it, in so doing, to add to its 
own title an epithet which would imply that the 
original Order was unevangelical. In fact, all 
its officers and all the members of its Council are 
members of Trinitarian communions; but it wisely 
eschews words which have become the insignia 
of battle, and welcomes to a common work for 
Christ all who are willing to work “in his name.” 
If the seceders, among whom are some admirable 
women, wish to form a new organization, on prin- 
ciples analogous to those of the original Order, 
but on a narrower or less spiritual, or, if it be pre- 
ferred, less dogmatic, basis, it is their liberty so to 
do, but they should give to the new Order a new 
name, and endeavor to win for it by their works as 
honorable a fame as that which three years of 
Christian history have given to the Order which 
they have left. 


* * 
* 


We commend to our readers’ attention the para- 
graph on our Religious News page respecting the 
French Protestant College at Springfield, Mass. 
New England is rapidly becoming colonized by 
French Canadians, a class who above any other 
are under the domination of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Politics in Italy, in France, and to some 
extent in Ireland, have tended to emancipate the 
people from the absolute political control of their 
religious leaders. But politics in Canada have 
tended to strengthen the power of the priesthood in 
political matters, and the French Canadian immi- 
grant brings to this country the habit of political 
allegiance to the hierarchy which he formed in the 
country of his birth. It is, therefore, of pre- 
eminent importance, not only that our public 
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schools should receive and welcome children of 
these French Canadian immigrants, but that French 
Protestants should be educated in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, in order 
that they may do both an educational and a mis- 
sionary work among the people of their own race 
and tongue. 


* * 
* 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Master Laundrymen’s Association of the United 
States, at a meeting lately held in this city, de- 
cided to enter upon a campaign of the oddest pos- 
sible description. The Committee allege that the 
Chinese laundries are under the control of six large 
syndicates known as the “Six Nations.” These 
syndicates, they maintain, have subscribed $500,- 
000 to buy up several of the largest steam laundries 
in this city and Brooklyn, with the object of obtain- 
ing a monopoly of the laundry business. “In 
retaliation, therefore, the Master Laundrymen have 
resolved to raise a campaign fund of $500,000 with 
which to fight the Chinese syndicate. The patrons 
of the Chinese laundrymen are to be followed up 
and told how they are injuring white laborers, and 
in the event of the Chinamen offering to work for 
less than the established rates, the American com- 
bination is to underbid them. The Board of 
Aldermen is to be requested to restrict the Chinese 
within certain prohibited districts of the city. 
Chiefly for its oddity, perhaps, this proposal has 
attracted a great deal of attention from some of the 
city papers. It is not, however, a matter to be taken 
very seriously. In California the Chinese have 
been numerous enough to make their competition an 
important factor. For this reason, when some 
years ago an ordinance was proposed in San Fran- 
cisco imposing a tax of sixteen dollars a year on 
laundries having a two-horse vehicle, eight dol- 
lars on laundries having a one horse vehicle, and 
sixty dollars a year on laundries having no vehicle 
(the Chinese, of course), it was carried through 
with a hurrah. New York, however, is not likely 
to follow this example. Indeed, if the mass of 
workingmen here were consulted, it is probable that 
they would manifest more violent opposition to 
Italian competition than to Chinese. 


* * 
* 


CoNGRESSIONAL PROcEEDINGs.—The House has 
passed a bill repealing the Timber Culture law, 
which has been a fruitful source of land frauds and 
a very unfruitful source of young forests. Whole 
districts have been inclosed under this law, in which 
there is not a stick of timber visible. Extrava- 
gant appropriations for public buildings are still 
going on, though the call for a halt which is being 
made by the press is being echoed even by a number 
of Congressmen. Mr. Ingalls has stated his belief 
that public buildings appropriations are coming 
into the same odor as River and Harbor appropria- 
tions. He, however, laid down a principle which, 
if accepted, will involve enormous expenditures. 
“The Government of the United States,’’ he said, 
“ought never to be a tenant of the premises it oc- 
cupies. Wherever there is Government occupation 
there should be Government ownership.” Govern- 
ment buildings in every town, he thought, would 
impress upon the people “ the majesty and power 
of the Government.” This is perhaps true, but it 
is doubtful if they would impress upon the people 
the Government’s simplicity and business sense. 
The House Committee on liquor traffic has 
authorized a favorable report on a bill providing a 
committee of five persons to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of all problems connected with the 
liquor legislation ——The bill admitting Wyo- 
ming Territory was attacked in the House by 
a Southern representative on account of the 
woman suffrage feature in the proposed consti- 
tution. The Ways and Means Committee is 
having infinite trouble over the protests which are 
coming in against the new tariff schedules. The 
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new taxes on raw materials are especially unpopular 
among the manufacturers of Massachusetts. The 
final status of the bill seems to depend more upon 
the result of aconflictof interests than that of a 
conflict of principles. The Republicans of all 
sections claim to believe in the principle of protec- 
tion, but the Congressmen of each section wish to 
inake dear the things which their constituents have 
to sell, and to make cheap the things which their 
constituents have to buy. The Senate passed 
the Dependent Pension bill on Monday. An ani- 
mated debate took place on Mr. Plumb’s amend- 
ment removing the limitations to arrears of pen- 
sions, and it was rejected. Senators Frye and 
Hawley made strong speeches against the amend- 
ment. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—General elections were held 
in Portugal on Sunday, with gains for the Govern- 
ment, which has now astrong majority assured. 
The World’s Fair at Chicago will be held in 1893 
instead of 1892, the bill passed by Congress having 
been amended for that purpose. David Dows, 
a representative New York merchant, and one of 
the best known of our business men, died in this 
city on Sunday last.——The Berlin Labor Confer- 
ence has been formally closed ; very meager reports 
of its proceedings have as yet reached this country. 
Lord Salisbury has started for the Riviera, his 
health not being what it should be. A great 
strike of factory workers is reported from Spain, 
many thousands of laborers having gone out. In 
London several thousand shoemakers are on strike ; 
the colliery strikes appear to have been satisfac- 
torily adjusted, the manufacturers having yielded 
in part to the demands made on them. The 
Anti-Slavery Conference has adopted regulations 
intended to aid in restricting the liquor traffic in 
Africa.——State Treasurer Archer, of Maryland, 
has proved a defaulter in a large sum.——The 
French Senate and Chamber of Deputies have 
adjourned until May 6. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


= agen life of the working classes is divided be- 
tween two places—the workshop and the home ; 
and in order that that life may be physically and 
morally sound, both the workshop and the home need 
wise and generous provision for health, comfort, 
and decency. We are as much concerned with the 
family of the workingman as with the workingman 
himself. It is not enough that we study conscien- 
tiously and sympathetically to improve the condi- 
tions under which his work is done; we are bound 
also to consider the well-being of his home. There 
has been no greater blot on Christian civilization than 
the housing of the poor in many great cities ; it has 
been more than a blot—it has been acrime. That 
pagan political economy whose leading principle 
was to get the most and give the least accounted 
the poorer classes fair prey, and was content to 
give them the meanest accommodations for whatever 
they could be induced to pay. The larger political 
economy, which on business principles recognizes 
the need of health and of morality, insists that men 
and women and children shall be so housed, and 
their physical wants so provided for, that they shall 
be protected against disease. Added to this wiser 
and more intelligent business instinct has come the 
Christian conception, slowly taking hold of the con- 
sciousness of men, that each man is his brother’s 
keeper, and that the man who lives comfortably 
on Madison Avenue ought to be neither happy 
nor safe while his brother-man lives wretchedly in 
Baxter Street. We are learning by the terrible 


lessons which God sets before us that there is no 
separation between Madison Avenue and Baxter 
Street ; they are parts of the same world ; they con- 
tribute to the same stream of life; they touch each 
other in manifold ways. The Madison Avenue 
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house may have the most scientific plumbing, the 
best ventilation, the largest amount of light, and 
every other accessory of health, but that will not 
save its inmates if the Baxter Street house, by 
reason of its unsanitary condition, breeds the plague 
which does not stay in Baxter Street. The proper 
housing of the poorer classes is one of the pressing 
needs of our great cities. Fortunately, it is one of 
the industrial problems which admits of direct and 
practical answer. Model tenements for the poor 
are not only philanthropic, but profitable ; they not 
only embody health, decency, and Christianity, but 
they bring good returns. There is no Christian 
principle or method which, if applied to practical 
affairs, will not be found to be harmonious with the 
best business interests of all classes. We are glad to 
give large space this week to the account which Mr. 
Riis gives of the new Riverside Tenements in 
Brooklyn—a novel structure which seems to fulfill 
all the conditions. Ample space, plenty of light and 
air, thorough drainage, privacy, and provision for 
all the decencies of life, are embodied in this new 
structure. It is a noble object lesson. In our 
judgment, it is only a primary lesson in the great 
education of the relationship of man and man 
which God is now impressing upon the world; but 
it is a lesson which we are glad to put before our 
readers, and which we urge them to study thor- 
oughly. 


THE EASTER CONSUMMATION. 


HE Passion week ends not in a death but in a 
resurrection. ‘The battle of life is crowned 
with a crown of glory which the King, the Right, 
eous Judge, shall give to all who love his appearing, 
Life opens with the seventh chapter of Romans : 
The good that I would I do not, and the evil that I 
hate I do. Opens, we say; because before this 
struggle is no real life, but only death in trespasses 
and sins. Strengthened in this battle, strengthened 
by means of it, Christ comes first passing by, to 
a Bartimeeus ; then entering, a guest, to a Zaccheus ; 
then abiding and at home, to a Mary and a Martha. 
Under the influence of his gracious saving presence 
love begins to grow; puts forth all its blossoms ; 
hangs on life all its fruits—child love, brother love, 
friend love, husband and wife love, father and 
mother love. We love because he first loved us ; he 
inducts us into knowledge of the breadth and 
length and depth and height of love. And so at 
last we come to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, and to be filled with all the full- 
ness of God. God is no longer outside of our lives ; 
he is within ; filling us with his beauty as the sun 
fills the flower, with his strength as the sun fills 


- the forest, with his illumination as the sun fills the 


light, with his warmth as the sun fills the flicker- 
ing, blazing coal. God in us and we in God: “not 
so far as even to be near.” Then the Passion week 
of life is over; the Easter morn has come; and 
Christ has risen indeed, and we with Christ. And 
the resurrection is already accomplished. And we 


know him and the power of his resurrection, 
because we have known the fellowship of his 


suffering, and been made conformable to his 
death. 


A SINGULAR CASE OF INADVERTENCE. 


HE “ Mail and Express” of this city has an 
inadvertent editor, whose inadvertency has 
done more serious damage to the editorial columns 
of that paper than was ever done in the “Sun” 
office by its famous cat. On March 15 it inadver- 
tently published a sermon of Dr. Whiton’s on “ The 
Bible a Self-Correcting Book.” By a second inad- 
vertence it published in the same issue an editorial 
paragraph calling attention to the sermon and com- 
mending it to the readers of the paper. By a third 
inadvertence, four days later, it again published 
the same sermon, whether with or without the 
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inadvertent editorial commendation we are not 
sure. Meanwhile some ministers’ meeting had 
fallen upon this sermon, and detected heresy in it. 
Thereupon, March 26, the inadvertent editor, by 
a fourth inadvertence, called on Dr. Whiton to 
resign his pastorate for preaching a sermon which 
the “ Mail and Express ” had itself published and 
indorsed. Finally this inadvertent editor capped 
the climax of his inadvertences by printing, March 
29, an attack on Dr. Whiton which for distinctively 
unchristian and antichristian vituperation has not 
been equaled in our not brief observation of 
journalism religious, secular, and diabolic. The 
“ Mail and Express” should get rid of its inadver- 
tent editor; or, if there are a corps of them—for it 
hardly seems possible that one man of ordinary 
mold could perpetrate so many inadvertences in so 
short a time—it should begin by discharging the per- 
petrator of the last and worst of its inadvertences. 
We beg to call the attention of the proprietor and 
senior editor of the “ Mail and Express ” to the fact 
that the Bible which he is defending intimates that 
whosoever shall call his brother a fool runs the 
hazard of very serious inconveniences in the future 
life, and to ask him to call on his inadvertent 
editor to reflect upon what may happen to the 
man who, in defending the Bible, applies to his 
brother the following list of epithets : 

Blind Whiton. 

Pint-cup Whiton. 

Narrow-minded, ignorant Whiton. 

Don Quixote Whiton. 

Shifting-ground Whiton. 

Puffed-up Whiton. | 

Supercilious, sky-pointing-nose Whiton. 

Mr. Sneerer Whiton. 

Little Whiton. 

All-knowing Whiton. 

Insignificant Whiton. 

Nimble-jumper Whiton. 

Heard-heart Whiton. 

Mr. Microscopic Whiton. 

Thin-minded Whiton. 

And we suggest to the “ Mail and Express,” as 
a suitable text to keep standing at the head of its 
columns, until its inadvertent editor has read, pon- 
dered, and inwardly digested it, the following Bible 
text: 

“ Be not deceived ; revilers shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 


AN IMPERATIVE REFORM. 


t= articles which recently appeared in our col- 
umns on “City Workhouses and their Prob- 
lems,” by Mr. W. R. Stocking, revealed a state of 
things not only shocking in themselves, but shock- 
ing as showing how little attention we are giving to 
the problems which affect the well-being of society 
most closely. In spite of the very earnest and in- 
telligent discussion of the proper methods of caring 
for paupers, the insane, and criminals, which has 
been carried on for years past, and of the fact that 
much has already been accomplished, great reforms 
are yet to be made. Mr. Stocking made it clear 
that the city workhouses, instead of being instru- 
ments for alleviating and correcting the evil condi. 
tions of society, tend to confirm those conditions. 
When a woman can spend New Year’s Day of 1887 
in the Workhouse on Blackwell's Island, finishing a 
three months’ sentence, come back to this city, get 
drunk, return again to the Workhouse, and repeat 
this experience sixteen times before New Year’s 
Day of 1888, it is clearly evident that the Work- 
house, instead of helping this woman to sobriety, is 
doing what it can to confirm her habit of drunken- 
hess. Between August 3 and September 10 of the 
year in question this same woman received four 
Sentences of ten days each! Such a state of affairs 


is worse than a travesty of justice. It is a direct 
incentive to crime. In order to remedy this abuse 
a bill is now pending in the Legislature which pro- 
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vides for compulsory commitment by magistrates 


for the term of six months in all convictions of dis- 
orderly conduct, intoxication, and vagrancy. The 
term being thus fixed, the Commissioners of Chari- 
ties and Correction are empowered to reduce it in 
accordance with the record of the offender, no term of 
commitment under any circumstances being less than 
tendays. In the case of an offender previously com- 
mitted within two years, the term of the new commit- 
ment shall not be less than double the period of the 
previous commitment, provided the maximum term 
fixed by the law is not exceeded. It is also pro- 
vided that the law shall not be construed so as to 
conflict with the rights of habeas corpus and 
certiorari. The provisions of this measure are in 
accordance with the general principle, now becom- 
ing more and more widely recognized, of lodging 
discretionary power with the proper persons, so 
that in each case the punishment may be adjusted to 
the needs of the individual criminal. This system 
is already in successful operation in Boston, and 
if the measure becomes a law it will go far toward 
removing some of the worst abuses in the present 
management of the Workhouse. It has behind it 
not only the support of those citizens and officials 
who have made a study of the subject, but the 
finding of the Grand Jury, who, after a recent visit 
to public institutions, declared themselves impressed 
with the necessity of some change in the method of 
commitment to the Workhouse. The need of that 
change is imperative, and the measure now before 
the Legislature will, we trust, receive early and 
favorable action. 


THE POPE NOT A DEMOCRAT. 


HE “ Freeman's Journal” complains that The 
Christian Union has misrepresented the Pope's 

last encyclical letter, and refers to some English 
critics who have given it high praise. We have, 
therefore, obtained the full text of the letter, that 
we may reconsider our interpretation; but on a 
fuller reading see no reason to retract what we have 
said. There is, indeed, much in this lelter concern- 
ing the supreme authority of God over States as 
over individuals, concerning the inevitable anar- 
chy which ensues when the authority of God is set 
at naught, concerning the safeguards which should 
be put around the family, or rather should be made 
to grow up around it by the development of a 
spirit of purity and piety within, with all of which 
we are in heartiest accord. But we do not think 
that the essential principle involved, and as it ap- 
pears to us stated with great clearness and emphasis, 
of the subordination of the State to the Church, 
and of the citizen of every State to the Holy Father 
as the divinely appointed Ruler of all States, can be 
put one side by any declaration, such as we find in 
the “Freeman's Journal,” that “it is not as a 
civil ruler that we owe any allegiance to the Pope ; 
it is purely as the head of our Church.” The 
Pope refuses to recognize as good Catholicism 
the motto, “ We take our religion but not our poli- 
tices from Rome.” He declares that we should 
have a greater love for our church than for our 
country; that we ought not, “under pretense of 
civil rights, to trangress the laws of the Church ;” 
that “if the laws of the State . . . set at naught 
the authority of Jesus Christ which is vested in the 
Supreme Pontiff, then indeed it becomes a daty to 
resist them, a sin to render obedience, and a wrong 
done to the Church ;” that the Church “ calls all 
wills to be perfectly submissive and obedient to the 
Church and the Roman Pontiff, as to God ;” that 
the authority of the Bishops, and especially of the 
Roman Pontiff, is not confined to matters of dogma; 
that “the Church is mistress of nations scattered 
over the whole earth ;” that “ it is a duty assigned 
by God to the Church to make resistance, if at any 
time the State does harm to religion ;” that it is the 
duty of the Supreme Pontiff “not only to govern 
the Church in her entirety, but also to order and 
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direct the actions of Christian citizens in view of 
their eternal salvation ;” that it is indispensable 
that the faithful “ should accept religiously as their 
rule of conduct the political wisdom of ecclesiastical 
authority,” as represented by the Roman Pontiff 
and under his direction by the Bishops; and that 
their inferiors “must not judge them, even in the 
mental blame, except in a perpetual spirit of respect 
and submission.” 

Language could not be more explicit. It is, ae- 
cording to Leo XIII., within the province of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan to tell the people of his diocese 
that to vote for the single tax is against the inter. 
ests of religion and the law of God; it is within 
the province of Bishop Wigger to tell the people of 
his diocese that to vote for a public school system 
is to vote against the interests of religion and the 
laws of the Church ; and from such decisions there 
is no appeal except to the Roman Pontiff. Whether 
this is true or false, it is not Democracy. It sub- 
jects some of the most vital problems of American 
society to the control of a foreign potentate and his 
appointees, in the selection of whom the American 
people have had no voice. It is this which consti- 
tutes the political objection of American Protest- 
ants to Romanism. We object to a system which, 
if it be logically carried out, as it has been to some 
extent in Canada, would solidify the vote of a large 
class of our fellow-citizens, and cast it according to 
the direction of a foreign prince, who has no other 
interest in the welfare of America than that which 
any humane and godly man may have in the well- 
being of all his fellow-men of all nationalities. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


How shall I make both ends meet? No other problem 
assumes the terrible intensity of this, and pray God that 
the day may come when ‘“‘ Looking Backward’s”’ plan, or 
some other, may relieve men of the industrial fetters which 
they now wear from boyhood to the grave. 


_ is no way in which you can make both 
ends meet, without the exercise of good judg- 
ment and cheerful self-sacrifice. We doubt whether 
there is a millionaire so rich that this principle does 
not apply to him. Wants increase faster than 
wealth, and it is as hard for Mr. Vanderbilt to do 
without a new railroad as for his brakeman to do 
without a new baby carriage. At all events, we 
may safely assume that there are few or no readers 
of The Christian Union so wealthy that the problem 
“how to make both ends of the year meet” is not 
always a problem which requires the exercise of 
good judgment and self-denial. The problem is a 
simple one for most of us; an easy one to none of 
us. Two principles, faithfully applied, solve it. 
First: spend less than you earn. If your earnings 
do not give you bread and butter, eat the bread and 
wait for the butter. If they do not give you 
carpets, buy clean sand. Live within your income, 
remembering that he who lives beyond his income 
is living on his neighbor, and is either a beggar or 
athief. We repeat, this is a simple rule, but not an 
easy one; but he who practices it will find the two 
ends of the year come together on the first of 
January, with a little margin to spare. 

The second rule is like it: Spend your money 
after you have earned it. The man who makes his 
purchases on Monday, out of the wages received 
the previous Saturday, is always out of debt. The 
man who makes his purchases Monday, out of the 
wages he expects to receive next Saturday, is 
always in debt. Pay as you go. Borrow nothing 
from the future. Render your service to the world 
before you ask the world to cash your draft upon 
it. This also is not an easy rale to obey, but it is 
a simple one to understand ; and he who has sufli- 
cient self-denial to obey it, whatever else he may 
suffer, will never suffer the burden of debt. 

We know a man, by vocation a brickmaker, 
whose work, therefore, lasted only six or eight 
months inthe year. He kept two purses; every Sat- 
urday night he put half his week’s earnings into one, 
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which was his summer purse; the other half into 
the other, which was his winter purse. He lived 
during the summer out of his summer purse, and 
had his winter purse ready for his winter needs. 
He probably never earned more than two dollars, 
or possibly two dollars and a half, a day in his life, 
but he now has his little home, and sufficient money 
laid by to care for him in his old age, and this he 
has accomplished by obedience to these two simple 


rules: 


Spend less than you earn. 
Spend it after you have earned it. 


This editorial is an answer to the individual 
who, in the present state of society, wishes to know 
how to make both ends meet. It is not an apology 
for the present state of society, which refuses work 
to many willing workers, and overtaxes and under- 
pays many of those who are fortunate enough to 
secure employment. 


“ FLAWS IN INGERSOLLISM.” 


It is proper to say in these columns to the readers of 
The Christian Union, what I hope to be permitted to 
say in the May number to the readers of the “ North 
American Review,” that the above title to an article 
from my pen in the April number of that periodical 
was, without my knowledge or consent, substituted in the 
office of the “ Review ” for the title which I had given 
to the article ; and when I discovered the change it was 
too late to make correction. There is not, so far as I 
know, any such thing as Ingersollism, and I did not 
attempt to point out flaws in something which has no 
existence. 

Christian faith offers an intelligible and self-consist- 
ent philosophy of life. It teaches that there is a God 
who has made and who rules the universe ; that he 
manifests himself to and in men, and has especially 
manifested himself in the one perfect and divine man 
Jesus Christ ; that he has made man in his own image, 
and is developing and educating him into a divine 
manhood after the type and pattern of Jesus Christ; 
that the earthly life of man is only one stage in the 
school whose future stages lie beyond our knowledge ; 
that we cannot judge wisely of the whole from know- 
ing so small a part, but can judge this, that the 
end of life is character, or, in New Tras 
phrase, the kingdom of God and his righte 
and ean work with God for this end, in_durselves 
and others. Mr. Ingersoll has devoted /hijnself to 
showing flaws in this faith: flaws in the Bible ; flaws 
in the Church; flaws in Christian belieYers. Life 
is too short to pick flaws in flaws; aud My. Inger- 
soll has never, to my knowledge, attempted Yo offer 
any philosophy of life as a substitute for the \philoso- 
phy which the New Testament offers. He distovers 
variations in the compass, but proposes neither to cor- 
rect them nor to furnish another ; he simply proposes 
to us to throw the compass overboard and drift 
wherever wind and current may carry us. 

It was no part of my design in the article in the 
“ North American Review” to point out errors in Mr. 
Ingersoll’s statements, and this design was distinctly 
disavowed in the opening paragraph of the article. My 
simple object was to answer the question, What is 
Christianity ? so that the reader might judge for him- 
self whether it had been correctly apprehended and 


reported by Mr. Ingersoll. L, A. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Blessed is the man who.dves not talk of lis ailments 
and symptoms ; but more to be desired is the man who 
does not make such talk before children. To burden 
grown people with wails about one’s health is bad 
enough, but to cloud the child-life with such fore- 
shadowings of the child’s own physical trouble is self- 
ishness scarcely measurable. A boy but little over 
three years of age visited the other day a connection 
who was suffering with acute rheumatism. The patient 
vainly tried to persuade the child to kiss him, and 
during most of the call the visitor kept at a distance 
from the sufferer. On the way home the child was 
asked why he kept away from his uncle. “I was afraid 
I might catch the pain if I kissed him,” was the reply. 
The infant sanitarian had absorbed far more than was 
suspected of the family conversation about contagion, 
infection, and kindred topics, and his elders felt prop- 
erly rebuked for heedless talk before him. There was 
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this to be said, however, that they had undesignedly 
and indirectly contributed to the new and startling 
theory that rheumatism is “ catching.” 

* * 


For the convenience and the protection of the public 
the sigus displayed by city doctors of medicine ought 


_to give the name of the medical school which gradu- 


ated them, and the year in which they received their 
diplomas. A special inspector of signs, who might 
well be a young doctor waiting for patients, could see 
that the law was enforced, and could also detect fraud 
in the title of institutions. All this comes from finding 
several signs of doctors in a single block, the lettering 
looking equally trustworthy and suggesting equal skill, 
The choice between the doctors, which had to be 
made in a hurry, came after some time spent in 
finding out whether the doctors were of a certain 
school or of no school, experienced or fresh from lect- 
ures, and the like. Of course it would seem odd to 
Dr. Bolus, who has practiced forty years, to anuounce 
on his sign that he graduated at such a school more 
than a generation ago, while Dr. Greathead, whose 
diploma yet has the dew on it, would be depressed at 
the standing notice of bis recentness, but the commu- 
nity generally would find the plan helpful in case of a 
race for a doctor, or in waking a more leisurely choice. 
* * 
* 

Somewhat antedating the summer flowers and the 
poetry thereon, come the advertisements respecting 
board in the country. ‘These notices are always brief 
essays on the true, the beautiful, and the good, but 
there is a special charm in the board invitations from 
New England, even if one put no faith in the list of 
attractions offered, because the beckoning is toward a 
land where romance has made the writing of historical 
sketches supremely delightful in its possibilities. I am 
moved to say this as I call to mind an address by Rufus 
Choate, delivered at Salem in 1833, to which he gave 
this affluent title : “ The Importance of Illustrating New 
England History by a Series of Romances like the 
Waverley Novels.” In his exuberant way, Mr. Choate 
declared that “he would wish to see such a genius as 
Walter Scott, or rather a thousand such as he, under- 
take in earnest to illustrate that early history [of New 
England] by a series of romantic compositions.” I am 
sure that if the summer boarder become a searcher for 
the hid treasures in the past of New England—riches 
which belong to the romance as distinguished from the 
reality of history—he will be more resigned tv the real- 
ities of his breakfast-table, as well as feel that he is 
contributing to make more real and yet more fascinat- 
ing the beginnings of New England. The contentment 


which work brings being thus secured, the proprietor 


of such a receptacle for the anxious strugglers after a 
good time will no doubt feel deeply indebted to me 
for the suggestion. A diverted mind makes even the 
perpetual fry of the average summer boarding-house 
fare a perpetual feast. 


* * 


Wordsworth : peaks of the “ harvest of a quiet eye.” 
My “quiet eye” has harvested an announcement in 
an early newspaper of this city that the “Sons of St 
Tammany ” will march, on a given day, to the “ New 
Presbyterian Church,” and that the “Long Talk” 
will there be made. Political organizations of any 
school do not now betake themselves to churches, ex- 
cept in the rural districts, for their “ talks,” and this 
primitive welcome by Presbyterianism of a body not 
now associated in the popular mind with the Westmin- 
ster Catechism is worthy of record. 

* * 

The theory that editors and publishers spend much 
of their time in devising new exeuses for rejecting 
manuscripts is interesting but delusive. The various 
tricks for discovering whether a manuscript has been 
read through grow out of this theory. It is likewise a 
convenience for an unsuccessful contributor to infer that 
family or political influence, or partiality of some kind 
—anything but merit—has determined the fate of the 
article that gets into print. A friend, for instance, 
showed me a manuscript which had come back, and 
pointed with triumph to an indorsement in pencil by 
the publisher’s reader which gave a wrong title to the 
story. “They did not even read the title,” was the 


quick inference. But I checked this hilarity by the 
discovery of another pencil note giving the number of 
words in the manuscript. The publisher doubtless had 
a rule that short stories were not to exceed a given 
limit, and the counting had been duly done. Here was 
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evidence of adequate treatment. The length barred 
out the manuscript, and other considerations need not 
enter into the decision. When will writers learn that 
publishers and editors lie awake not to kill but to make 


alive ? 


* * 
* 


The city tokens of spring are less romantic in cer. 
tain particulars than the country indications that na- 
ture is looking toward summer, but they are none the 
less definite and trustworthy. The street cries grow 
shriller, as if the venders had in mind the lifting up of 
tuneful and eager voices in field and thicket. The 
windows in the tenement-house districts are thrown 
open again, and infant life, in what seems mortal peril 
on the window ledges, salutes the ethereal mildness. 
The ragmen move with quicker and more hopeful steps 
on their realistic routes from one ash-barrel to another, 
Along the river fronts, likewise, there are signs of 
renewed activities. The fishing-line of the father 
glides through the fingers of the son, perched on some 
point of privilege on a wharf. The boat which lured 
and leaked in the fall has its spring opening, and im- 
perils again the venturesome “ wharf rats.” And soon 
through a list of spring tokens which mean that the 
city and the calendar walk hand inhand. But even the 
eyes of the favored ones in the country who have been 
looking on bluebirds and robins and beds of brave cro- 
cuses must own the charm of such a picture as I saw 
the other day in one of the smaller parks, and confess 
that the city has one sign of spring that has a living 
fascination. It was a group of scores of beautifully 
dressed children with their nurses, sitting in the sun. 
shine, and forming for the looker-on a mass of coloring 
which was no unworthy rival of the tints which the 
woodlands have in store for us, 


* * 


I find in a London medical journal a comforting 
headline, “The Antiseptic Power of Coffee.” This 
furnishes a new reason for thinking that the physician’s 
peremptory order, “ No coffee !” may in the fature as- 
sume a less constraining form. The fact that coffee— 
good or bad, be it noted—has the power when roasted 
to destroy microbes may cause this modification of the 
direction to patients who would best let coffee alone: 
“No coffee, unless there be cause to suspect that an 
antiseptic power is called for by the presence of mi. 
erobes.” Of course, however, to be properly impress- 
ive this order should be cast in scientific terms, for, as 
js well known, the shock of a technical term in medi- 
cine often cures a purely nervous patient. 


* 
* 


A local paper in a distant State prints a note of advice 
to an anxious mother who has asked what she ought 
to do with her daughter of twelve. The child is rep- 
resented as without taste for music, but with a decided. 
bent toward descriptive writing, yet the mother is anx- 
ious to give the child an education in music. The 
newspaper counselor advises the mother to sell her piano 
and train her daughter, so far as she can, to bea writer. 
The counselor clinches his advice by telling of a check 
he had just received from a New York paper for a story 
“without a fascinating plot,” and not especially inter. 
esting. It may be a question whether the number of 
poor piano-players does not exceed the multitude of 
poor writers, but, on general principles, it seems better 
that the mechanical players should have one more re- 
eruit than that the company of machine composers 
should increase. That New York check is an object 
lesson, but the long line of writers who do not get 
checks is an object lesson also. “No one has any busi- 
ness in the ministry who can keep out of it,” was a re- 
mark describing the moral constraint which candidates 
for the ministry ought to feel. “ No one has any busi- 
ness to write who can keep out of it,” woald have been 
short and sweet counsel to give that inquiring mother. 


* 


The phonograph is to be used to preserve the spokey 
language of the Passamaquoddy Indians, a remnant of 
whom live in Northeastern Maine. These descendants 
of fierce warriors wear silk hats and go to church, and 
thus are far removed from their scalping ancestors, 
They may serve a philological purpose, however, i0 
spite of the circumstance that they are “ good Indians,” 
and no longer fit into a romance, or even into a dime 
novel. What if the phonograph had figured throughout 
our dealings with the Indians, and to-day repeated the 
promises made, only to be broken, by white men to i 
dividuals and tribes, generation after generation ? 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


a since Mr. H. W. Grady’s brilliant speech 
here last winter, the race problem, as it relates 
to the Southern negroes, has been a foremost theme 
of discussion in pulpit and press, in school of learn: 
ing and at business banquets. A mere list of all 
the notable utterances on the subject here in Bos- 
ton, including Cambridge, during these three months 
would occupy a goodly space in The Christian Union. 
I can only allude to a very few. The Rev. Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst, editor of “ Zion’s Herald ’—a 
paper which, by the way, under its oe manage- 
ment, has leaped into the front ranks of scholarly, 
progressive, and spiritually stimulating religious 
journalism—made a tour of the South not long ago, 
and, on his return, complied with an invitation to 
deliver an address on the race problem before the 
Congregational ministers at their Monday morning 
assemblage in Pilgrim Hall. His attitude was both 
stern in rebuke of outrages committed by white 
upon black men, and broad, sympathetic, and char- 
itable in appreciation of the cireumstances which 
explain while they do not excuse these outrages. 
Dr. Parkhurst’s picture of negro ignorance and 
immorality was frightful; but his aecount of what 
mission schools are accomplishing was hopeful. 

Last week, at a meeting and banquet of the New 
England Paper Trade Association, the guests were 
the Hon. W. E. Barrett, publisher of the Boston 
“Daily Advertiser” and Speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, and the Hon. 
W. E. Russell, the brilliant young leader of Massa- 
chusetts Democracy, twice his party’s candidate for 
Governor, and likely to be so indefinitely hereafter. 
The inevitable theme, the race question, was 
assigned to both gentlemen. Mr. Russell, who 
lately returned from Atlanta, where he had enjoyed 
the magnificent hospitalities of the Chamber of 
Commerce, declared that the most kindly feelings 
prevail on the part of the superior toward the 
dependent race ; that the South recognizes the need 
of laborers, and would not willingly spare the negro ; 
but that a firm purpose exists never to submit to 
the political domination of colored men. Mr. Bar- 
rett said he, too, had been in the South, and had 
seen a very different side of the situation from that 
which was presented to Mr. Russell. The whole 
difficulty, in Mr. Barrett’s opinion, results from an 
almost total absence of equal rights. Not only must 
the black man vote as the white man wishes, but 
white men must vote as their neighbors wish. 

Last Sunday morning the Rev. Dr. Gregg, pastor 
of Park Street Church, and the Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, pastor of Union Congregational Church, 
preached on the same subject. Mr. Boynton said 
that, in the last National election, 2,000,000 votes 
were cast by men who could neither read nor write, 
of whom 1,500,000 were negroes. ‘The race ques- 
tion, in the preacher’s opinion, reduces itself to this : 
Shall the negro be treated as a man, or as a servant 
and practically as a slave? If as a man, education 
must replace illiteracy, and the political rights 
granted him by the Constitution must be recognized 
by the white race. Dr. Gregg denounced in scath- 
ing terms the cruelties and frauds by which the 
negro is held in subjection. The preacher was 
reported as saying: “To the defense of his rights 
I consecrate my head, and my heart, and my hand, 
and my humanitarian instincts, and my time, and 
my patriotism, and my purse, and, if need be, as a 
final resort, my rifle.” 

Both these sermons have elicited much comment. 
The Rev. J. C. Carter, pastor of Ebenezer Baptist 
Church (colored) of this city, has published a letter 
of thanks addressed to the preachers, in which he 
says: “ The wrongs and injustice done to the col- 

»ored people will never be righted until the pulpit 
and the press send forth their rumbling thunder 
and their lightning flash against these murderers of 
the South.” Per contra, * An Open Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Gregg,” signed “The Editor of the 
‘Globe,’” was published as a leading article in the 
Boston “ Globe ” last Thursday, of which a sample 
sentence is: “TI assert that the negro is not so well 
treated in Boston or Massachusetts, or in the North 
generally, as he is in the South.” 


Closely allied to the negro question is the Indian 
question. In this, also, Boston takes a deep inter- 
est. Last Thursday a great mass-meeting was 
held in the Old South Meeting-House, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Indian Rights 
Association and the Boston Indian Citizenship 
Committee. The chief speaker was Commissioner 
Morgan, whose confirmation was strenuously urged 
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by the most potent organs of public opinion here, 
and gave great satisfaction to our best people. 
Other speakers were General O. O. Howard, the 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, and a Mr. Eastman, an In- 
dian stadent in Boston University. The keynote 
of the meeting was uttered by Commissioner Mor- 
gan in saying: “The only good Indian is not, as 
ne been said, the dead Indian, but the educated 
ndian.”’ 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards closed her series of 
lectures in the United States with two ad- 
dresses in our Music Hall on Wednesday and 
Friday last. This was her second visit to Boston. 
Her reception was, if possible, more cordial the 
second time than the first. At each appearance she 
was heard by large audiences, which she instructed 
and delighted. If any prejudice existed here 
against learned women—and probably no otlrer 
place in the country is more free from such preju- 
dice—it must have been removed by the appearance 
of Miss Edwards, whose eruditiorf in various lines is 
the admiration of specialists in those lines, yet 
whoee wit, grace, and social accomplishments make 
her one of the most charming of ladies. 


I do not know of any person in or around Bos- 
ton whose attitude toward the present manage- 
ment of the American Board has been changed from 
one of criticism to one of confidence by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. C. W. Lay. The facts that only seven 
out of twelve members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee were present when action was taken; that the 
correspondence between the candidate and the 
Home Secretary, so far as it may have related to 
the hypothesis in dispute, seems to have been made 
publie only in part, if at all; and that no minute 
was adopted explaining, as in other crucial cases, 
the views of the Committee, are regarded by many 
warm friends of the American board as reasons 
why it is impossible to aecept the appointment of 
Mr. Lay as proof that Dr. Storrs’s peace policy has 
at last been accepted in good faith. The somewhat 
ostentatious use, made by those who prevented Mr. 
Covell’s appointment, of the circumstance that Dr. 
Storrs was absent when Mr. Lay was appointed 
does not, to some minds, at any rate, place the mat- 
ter in a more hopeful light. 


The Rev. D. N. Beach, of Cambridge, is in St. 
Louis, looking over the field of work offered him in 
the unanimous and urgent call to its pastorate ex- 
tended by the First Congregational Church of that 
city. If Mr. Beach does not withdraw from New 
England until he can be spared, he will remain here 
until he dies. M. C. A. 


STEELE’S LETTERS. 


by Austin Dopson. 


N the 19th of May, 1708, Her Majesty Queen 

Anne being then upon the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a coach with two horses, 
rather gaudy than neat in its appointments, drew 
up at the door of My Lord Sunderland’s Office 
in Whitehall. It contained a lady about thirty, 
of considerable personal attractions, and dressed 
richly in cinnamon satin. She was a brunette, with 
a rather high forehead, the height of which was 
ingeniously broken by two short locks upon the 
temples. Moreover, she had distinctly fine eyes, 
and a mouth which, in its normal state, would 
have been arch and pretty, but was now drawn 
down at the corners under the influence of some 
temporary irritation. As the coach stopped, a 
provincial-looking servant promptly jumped down, 
pulled out from the box-seat a large case of the 
kind used for preserving the voluminous periwigs 
of the period, and subsequently extracted from the 
same receptacle a pair of shining new shoes with 
square toes and silver buckles. ‘These, with the 
box, he carried carefully into the house, and short- 
ly afterwards returned. ‘Then ensued what, upon 
the stage, would be called “an interval,” during 
which time the high forehead of the lady began to 
cloud visibly with impatience, and the corners of 
her mouth to grow more ominous. At length, 
about twenty minutes later, came a sound of laugh- 
ter and noisy voices ; and by and by bustled out of 
the Cockpit portal a square-shouldered, square-faced 
man in a rich dress which, like the coach, was a 
little showy. He wore a huge black full-bottomed 
periwig. Speaking with a marked Irish accent, he 
made profuse apologies to the oceupant of the car- 
riage. They were not well received. An expres- 
sion of vexation came over his good-tempered face 
as he took his seat at her side, and he lapsed for a 
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few minutes into a moody silence. But before they 
had gone many yards, his dark, deep-set eyes began 
to twinkle once more as he looked about him. 
When they passed the Tilt-Yard, a detachment of 
the Second Life Guards, magnificent in their laced 
red coats, jack boots, and white feathers, came pac- 
ing out on their black horses. They took their way 
towards Charing Cross, and, for a short distance, 
followed the same route as the chariot. The lady 
was loftily indifferent to their presence; and she 
was, besides, on the farthe side of the vehicle. But 
her companion manifestly recognized some old 
acquaintances among them, and was highly gratified 
at being recoguized in his turn, although, at the 
same time, it was evident he was also a little appre- 
hensive lest the “‘ Gentlemen of the Guard,” as they 
were called, should be needlessly demonstrative in 
their aknowledgment of his existence. After this, 
nothing more of moment occurred. Slowly mount- 
ing St. James’s Street, the coach turned down 
Piceadilly, and, passing between the groups of 
lounging lackeys at the gate, entered Hyde Park. 
Here, by the time it had once made the circuit of 
the Ring, the lady’s equanimity was completely 
restored, and the gentleman was radiant. He was, 
in truth, to use his own words, “no undelightful 
companion.” He possessed an infinite fund of wit 
and humor, and his manner to women had a sin- 
cerity of deference which was not the prevailing 
characteristic of his age. 

There is but slender invention in this little pict- 
ure. The gentleman was Captain Steele, late of 
the Life Guards, the Coldstreams, and Lucas’s reg- 
iment of foot, now Gazetteer and Gentleman Waiter 
to Queen Anne’s consort, Prince George of Den- 
mark, and not yet “ Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff” of the 
immortal “ Tatler.”” The lady was Mrs. Steele, née 
Miss Mary Scurlock, his “ Ruler” and “ absolute 
Governesse”’ (as he called her), to whom he had 
been married some eight months before. If you 
ask at the British Museum for the Steele manu- 
scripts (Add. MSS. 5,145, A, B, and C), they will 
bring you, with its faded ink, dusky paper, and hasty 
scrawl, the very letter making arrangements for this 
meeting (periwig and new shoes included), at the 
end of which the writer assures his “dear Prue ” 
(another pet name) that she is “ Vitall Life to y* 
Oblig’d A ffectionate Husband & Humble Ser"* Rich4 
Steele.” ‘There are many such in the guarto volume 
of which this forms part, written from all places, at 
all times, in all kinds of hands. They take all 
tones ; they are passionate, tender, expostulatory, 
playful, dignified, lyric, didactic. It must be con- 
fessed that from a perusal of them one’s feeling for 
the lady of the chariot is not entirely unsympa- 
thetic. It can searcely have been an ideal house- 
hold, that “third door right hand turning out of 
Jermyn Street,” to which so many of them are ad- 
dressed ; and Mrs. Steele must frequently have had 
to complain to her confidante, Mrs. Binns (a lady 
whom Steele is obviously anxious to conciliate), of 
the extraordinary irregularity of her restless lord 
and master. Now a friend from Barbados has 
stopped him on his way home, and he will come 
(he writes) “ within a Pint of Wine;” now it is 
Lord Sunderland who is keeping him indefinitely 
at the Council; now the siege of Lille and the 
proofs of the “ Gazette’’ will detain him until ten at) 
night. Sometimes his vague “ West Indian busi- 
ness”’ (that is, his first wife’s property) hurries 
him suddenly into the City ; sometimes he is borne 
off to the Gentleman Usher's table at St. James’s. 
Sometimes, even, he stays out all night, as he had 
done not many days before the date of the above 
meeting, when he had written to beg that his dress- 
ing-gown, his slippers, and “clean Linnen” might 
be sent to him at “one Legg’s,” a barber “ over 
against the Devill Tavern at Charing Crosse,” where 
he proposes to lie that night, chiefly, it has been 
suspected from the context, in order to escape cer- 
tain watchful “ shoulder-dabbers who were hang- 
ing obstinately about his own mansion in St. James’s. 
For he was generally hopelessly embarrassed, and 
scarcely ever without a lawsuit on his hands. He 
was not a bad man; he was not necessarily vicious 
or dissolute. But his habits were incurably gener- 
ous, profuse, and improvident ; and his sanguine 
Irish nature led him continually to mistake his ex- 
pectations for his income. Naturally, perhaps, his 
‘ absolute Governesse ’’ complained of an absolutism 
so strangely limited. If her affection for him was 
scarcely as ardent as his passion for her, it was still 
@ genuine emotion. But to a coquette of some 
years’ standing, and “a cried-up beauty” (as Mrs. 
Manley calls her), the realities of her married life 
must have been a cruel disappointment; and she 
was not the woman to conceal it. “I wish,” says 
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her husband in one of his’ letters, “I knew how to 
Court you into Good Humour, for Two or Three 
Quarrells more will dispatch me quite.” Of her re- 
plies we have no knowledge; but from scattered 
specimens of her style when angry, they must often 
have been exceptionally scornful and unconciliatory. 
On one occasion, where he addresses her as ‘‘ Mad- 
am,” and returns her note to her in order that she 
may see, upon second thoughts, the disrespectful 
manner in which she treats him, he is evidently deep- 
ly wounded. She has said that their dispute is far 
from being a Trouble to her, and he rejoins that 
to him any disturbance between them is the greatest 
Affliction imaginable. And then he goes on to ex- 
postulate, with more dignity than usual, against her 
unreasonable use of her prerogative. “I love you,” 
he says, “ better than the light of my Eyes, or the 
life-blood in my Heart, but when I have lett you 
know that, you are also to understand that neither 
my sight shall be so far inchanted, or my affection 
so much master of me as to make me forgett our 
common Interest. To attend my businesse as I 
ought and improve my fortune it is necessary that 
my time and my Will should be under no direction 
bat my own.” Clearly his bosom’s queen had been 
inquiring too narrowly into his goings and com- 
ings. It is a strange thing, he says, in another 
letter, that, because she is handsome, he must be 
always giving her an account of every trifle, and 
minute of his time. And again—“ Dear Prue, 
do not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous!” 
It had happened to him, no doubt. “He is gov- 
erned by his wife most abominably, as bad as 
Marlborough,” says another 
contemporary letter writer. 
And we may fancy the blue 
eyes of Dr. Swift flashing un- 
utterable scorn as he writes 
off this piece of intelligence 
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all of Eugene, the eldest boy. “ Your son, at the 
present writing, is mighty well employed in tum- 
bling on the floor of the room and sweeping the 
sand with a feather. He grows a most delightful 
child, and very full of play and spirit. He is also 
a very great Scholar; he can read his Primer; and 
I have brought down my Virgil. He makes most 
shrewd remarks upon the pictures. We are very 
intimate friends and playfellows.” Yes; decidedly 
Steele’s children must have loved their faulty 
father. 


MODEL LODGINGS FOR THE POOR. 
By J. A. Rus. 


bere ago, when I lived in Brooklyn, the taunt 
of my friends that the city of my home was 
only New York’s big bedroom used to provoke my 
wrath. In the light of riper experience, and what 
I have recently seen, I should feel now rather like 
meeting the challenge with this other: to produce a 
better. The bedroom is not the least important in 
the domestic economy of a well-regulated household. 
New York’s sleeping accommodations have always 
been notoriously bad. Three-fourths of its popula- 
tion are to-day herded in the tenements, where the 
dark bedroom—of all inventions of graceless human 
greed the worst—is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. ‘The very first thing sanitary reform did for 
New York, in the zeal that was born of fear when 
the cholera knocked at our door, was the cutting of 
forty thousand windows in dark tenement bedrooms 
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a veritable Coney Island at home. F Prospect 
Park and the seashore in the tenement-house back 
yard! The picture is not a bloodless conceit, but a 
real home fact, within a stone’s throw of two of the 
big ferries to New York, whose teeming streets lie 
right under the windows, as it were, of the three 
hundred tenant families that are to people this 
model village. In that back yard are realized more 
of the hopes of an aroused humane sentiment than 
have yet been hedged in by brick walls. 

Architecturally these tenements are a vast im- 
provement on the general style of buildings there- 
abouts, and, though style and outward finish are 
not safe thermometers by which to gauge progress 
in tenement-building, yet it is something to the 
tenant that a decent respect is paid to his home 
even in the way of investment. If it does nothing 
more than help him to respect it himself, it has done 
for him the best of all services. The very fact of 
having a home will be a powerful moral lift. There 
is no such thing in the old-style tenements. They 
are simply barracks, human beehives. It is the 
chief merit of this big block that it will contain, not 
three hundred families under one roof, but three 
hundred homes. 

The ingenious way in which this has been accom- 
plished is not wholly new. In substance it is the 
London plan of Sir Sydney Waterlow, and has been 
tried here with success by the same builders ; but in 
the Riverside tenements it has been carried to the 
greatest perfection. The winding, fire-p: oof stairs— 
slate steps set in solid walls of masonry—that lead 
up from the street to the red-tiled turrets on the roof, 
give access on each floor to 
open balconies. Two hallways 
shoot off from these, each 
reaching three “ apartments.” 
=i Three tenants everywhere live 
Of the rest of 


together. 
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him “Good Dick,” it throws 

him into such a transport that 

he declares he could forget his 

gout, and walk down to her at 

Wales. “My dear little pee- 

vish, beautiful, wise Governess, God bless you,” the 
letter ends. In another epistle he assures her that, 
lying in her place and on her pillow, he fell into 
tears from thinking that his “charming little inso- 
lent might be then awake and in pain” with head- 
ache. She wants flattery, she says, and he flatters 
her. “Her son,” he declares, “is extremely 
pretty, and has his face sweetened with something 
of the Venus his mother, which is no small delight 
to the Vulcan who begot him.” He assures her 
that, though she talks of the children, they are dear 
to him more because they are hers than because they 
are his own.’ And this reminds us that some 
of the best of his later letters are about his family. 
Once, at this time of their mother's absence in 
Wales, he says that he has invited his eldest 
daughter to dinner with one of her teachers, 
because she had represented to him “in her pretty 
language that she seemed helpless and friendless, 
without anybody’s taking notice of her at Christ- 
mas, when all the children but she and two more 
were with their relations.” So now they are in the 
room where he is writing. “I told Betty,” he adds, 
“ T had writ to you; and she made me open the letter 
again and give her humble duty to her mother, and 
desire to know when she shall have the honour to 
see her intown.” No doubt this was in strict accord- 
ance with the proprieties as practiced at Mrs. Naze- 
reau’s polite academy in Chelsea; but somehow one 
suspects that ‘‘ Madam Betty” would scarcely have 
addressed the writer of the letter with the same 
boarding-school formality. Elsewhere the talk is 


1 A few sentences in this paper are borrowed from the 
writer's ‘* Life of Steele,”’ 
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in a single year. The saw has been busy in the 
twenty-odd years that have passed since; but its 
job is not finished yet by many a hard day’s work. 

Tenements have been built since—some good and 
some bad. They were built to make money for the 
owners, and upon the common plan of paring down 
the space reserved for air and sunlight as close as 
law and conscience would allow. Every inch gained 
for brick and mortar was a dollar made. Niggardly 
air-shafts were made to do duty for back yards, 
giving new and fearful perils in exchange for the 
doubtful blessings they imparted ; and still the tene- 
ment remained the parody upon the “home” that 
is its chief disgrace. There have been honorable 
efforts to depart from this rule ; but it remained for 
Brooklyn to wipe out the old blot by demonstrating 
that tenements can be built that are homes in a real 
sense, upon a plan sufficiently generous to save at 
once the conscience of the builder and the pocket of 
the tenant; to more than comply with sanitary and 
moral law, and yet pay as an investment. This 
Brooklyn has tried manfully to do, and has finally 
done, in the new Riverside tenements, put up by the 
Improved Dwellings Company at Joralemon and 
Furman Streets. Strictly speaking, Columbia Place 
should be added, for the buildings face on all three 
streets, inclosing an enormous courtyard, the area 
of which is more than one-half of the twenty-four 
lots the block covers. This is at once their first and 
greatest gain; for the “ yard”’ is destined, when the 
builder's plan has been fully carried out, to become 
a beautiful park, with a fountain and a music-stand 
with real music on summer Saturday afternoons, 
besides a children’s playground, with swings and 
sand-heaps for the little ones to dig and tumble in— 


more of the lot is covered, does 

307" away at once with the dark 

room and the air-shaft. The 

former is impossible, for every 

room is an exterior room. 

Of the latter there is no need ; the park in the yard 

takes its place. With it goes that shuddering hor- 

ror of tenement life, the midnight fire that sweeps 

from cellar to roof, knocking at every door, and im- 

periling a hundred lives before a cry for help has 

gone up. Fire cannot climb this winding stairway, 

for there is nothing there to burn, and the smoke 

has a more direct outlet to the street. A better 
fire-escape could not, therefore, be devised. 

The saving idea of domestic privacy pervades the 
whole plan. Each suite of rooms has its own closet 
accommodations, trapped, and with abundance of 
water, not in the hallway, but out of the line of all 
travel, with a big window opening on the yard. 
With the “common hallway ” and all it stands for, 
the hall pump and the public sink have gone; each 
tenant has his scullery, and. if there is too little 
room to swing a cat in, there is enough to hold wash- 
tub, sink, and shelves, with elbow-room to work. 
The cat can be swung in the kitchen with success. 
The kitchen, too, has a window opening on the 
yard. The size of the windows everywhere is strik- 
ing. They extend fairly to the ceiling, and leave 
not a dark corner in the house. While the door is 
thus opened wide to air and sunlight, not an inch 
of space is wasted within. There is closet room 
enough, and it is all used to advantage. Withal 
the rooms, especially the bedrooms, are larger than 
the average tenement room, though the rents are 
lower. I was told that the apartments ranged in 
price from $1.50 to $2 80 a week—figures at which 
it would be hard to secure lodgings in Battle 
Row or Hell’s Kitchen across the East River. It 
sounds almost like mockery to add that hot and 
cold baths, free to the tenants at certain hours of 
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the day, are among the further improvements 
planned by the owners. 

So that the park and playground in the heart of 
the block shall not be marred by unsightly clothes- 
lines or posts, drying-racks have been fitted up on 
the long flat roof, where the poor woman who hangs 
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knee. I saw her eyes stray with a look of relief to 
the playground in the back yard, which workmen 
were then preparing. There was not even an ash- 
barrel in sight. y went with the dark room 
and the air-shaft. In every scullery is a trap-door 
to an ash-flue through which the ashes are sifted 
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“Will they do it?” said my sanitary friend, 
whom w years of labor in this field have 
inclined to skepticism. “Show me how the houses 
look ip six months or a year from now. You can- 
not put Mulberry Street in there and expect it to 
live decently.” 
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and shot into bins in the cellar, whence the Perhaps not. Then Mulberry Street will not 


out her washing has for nothing the glorious view 
of the Bay that the millionaires on the Heights just 
beyond pay fortunes to call theirs. “We shall 
not need to go to Coney Island this summer,” said 
one troubled mother, with a clothes-pin in her 
mouth and three little ones playing tag about her 


refuse is taken away in carts. Incidentally the flue 
helps solve one of the most vexatious problems of 
street cleaning—viz., what to do with the garbage. 
It eannot go through the sifter, and must be burned 


in the range. 


move in. But these Brooklyn builders have given, 
even to those they cannot house, an attainable home 
ideal, a chance to live decently if they will try. 
Infinite patience must do the rest. And it will ; 
even my sanitary friend admits it. 
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EASTER EVENING IN ST. AUGUSTINE. 


By Hezexian Burrerwortu. 
Disciurem Iu dol, 
Cantarem anb’ alagria, 
Y n’ arem a da’, 
Las pascuas a Maria, 
Maria! 
—{Minorcan Easter Song. 
HE world grows still. 
The phantom winds in orange leafages, 
The ring-dove cooing to his drony mate, 
The lapping waves on shell-empurpled shores, 
The mocking-bird’s last song, the seabird’s cry, 
Grow softer as the twilight curtains fall. 
Peace, here is Peace. 
She cometh beauteous to these glimmering palms, 
And one can feel her sweet companionship. 
Peace, and there rises on my ear a song 
As lovely as the pastoral reeds of eld 
That answered back the heavenly multitude 
O’er calm Judea’s plain—a song of Peace. 
Whence comes the song 
So full of peace and hope and breath of joy, 
So fragrant of celestial atmospheres ? 
It is an echo from the Balearic isle, 
A fragment of the old Minorcan chant, 
That stirred the pasque flowers in the faded days 
When the Minorean slave unwilling tilled 
’Neath English lash the fields of indigo. 
It comes forgiving, as the Christ forgave, 
Nor calls to mind old bloody tragedies, 
And wrongs that might have made the heavens weep, 
As full of faith as though no stain of blood 
Had ever tlowed between it and the past. 
My heart is touched. 
I love to hear the sweet Minorcan’s voice, 
I love his simple faith, his heart, his life, 
And list with bated breath. 
The lattice cools, 
The dark magnolias spread their silent shades, 
The earth breathes sweet, with orange petals strewn, 
And stems of roses falling into dust. 
But not the sensuous odors of the air, 
Nor languorous music of the lapsing seas, 
Nor bloom, nor bird, nor garniture of trees, 
Now holds my soul in thrall, but something higher 
And far more sweet—the spirit of the song. 
The words are strange. 
Their meaning well I know, and as [ list 
[ amplify each thonght in English words, 
And in this form I sing them to myself, 
And pray that I their spirit, too, may share ; 


I. 
Evening celestial ! 
Evening of wonder ! 
Evening of glory ! the angels draw near, 
The dark gates of death shall be rended asunder. 
Evening celestial ! 
Maria! O Maria! 


ll. 
Eve of the Paraclete ! 
Eve of the Glorious ! 
Earth's sorrows are ended, the Lord draweth near. 
Let the night taper burn till he rises victorious. 
Earth’s sorrows are ended ! 
Maria! O Maria! 


11. 
Earth’s sorrows are ended ! 


O come, your gifts bringing, 
I'he sweet passion lilies: the Saviour is here ! 


From the fair olive gardens the white dove comes winging. 


Earth’s sorrows are ended ! 
Maria! O Maria ! 


IV. 
Hail, morn of the angels ! 
Hail, morn of the Wonder ! 
Hail, hail Him, ye ransomed : the Saviour is here ! 
O'er the gates of mortality broken asunder, 
The heavens are singing ! 
Maria! O Maria! 
All glorious he comes 
To his Garden of Eden, 
The mighty Restorer, behold him appear ! 
The cross rises bright o’er the portals of heaven, 
The world is redeemed ! 
Maria! O Maria! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


O St. Augustine ! city of the sea, 
Where Art has thrown her tiles and domes in air, 
Repicturing the far and faded days 
Of golden Aragon and gay Castile ; 
Where Fancy loiters in Savilla old, 
Or in Granada’s halls of arabesque 
Lists to the plash of fountains sweet, or sees 


‘The floral Darro light the castled plain ; 


Where gray De Leon sought the stream of youth, 
Where romance led the feet of Naravez, 
Where Ribault sang upou the river May, 
And Laudeniere beheld the festas old 

Of Indian maids in mossy kirtles dressed ; 
The far Arcadia of Coligni’s dreams, 
Though blood of Huguenot and Catholic 
Left the Matanza as a blot to time ; 

Where roamed with airy feet the Seminole ; 
Where Beauty will forever sit enthroned — 
Thy passion lilies and Minorcan songs 

Will long recall the hopes of watchful souls, 
And their dark lapses lead us to forget. 

So righteousness alone immortal lives ; 

So men’s desires are better than themselves ; 
And so this night with pity I would pray, 
While the forgiveness of Minorcan’s songs 
Still haunt my lattice and its roses cool, 
That Christ will bring all blinded eyes at last 
To see the cross and crown and open grave, 
And know that no red creed can limit Him, 
But that the passion lilies bloom for all ; 
And so with folded hands I wait the morn. 


LIFE. 


FrANK WaALDovo. 


I]. SOCIAL LIFE. 


HE few remarks I shall be able to make on the 
social life of the Continental scientist I shall 
limit to those who have families. Often, in speak- 
ing of this subject to friends, I have been inter- 
rupted by “ Yes! yes! These men are no doubt 
very interesting, but tell us something about their 
wives.” It is quite true that the higher education 
of the women is not in that progressive stage which 
we can claim for America, and few, if any, of the 
“Frau Doctors” whom I have met have studied 
any of the “ ologies,” or had such a mathematical 
training as can be obtained in our best high schools. 
But, on the other hand, what she does know she 
knows better than her more advanced American 
sister. What if she had studied trigonometry or 
geology, could she understand better the close logic 
of the advanced investigations on which her hus- 
band is engaged, and which probably only a small 
number of men, and they specialists, are capable 
of fully appreciating’? I think not. The wife is 
in full sympathy with her husband’s work, and 
shows it in many ways. I chanced to spend a good 
many evenings with a German scholar who is one 
of the leaders of his science. He was explaining 
to me the meaning of some obscure passages in a 
memoir, and as his wife sat near us with her fancy- 
work, and listening to all that was said, she showed 
very plainly her pride in his vast knowledge, although 
she could not possibly have understood what he was 
saying. And if he wished to refer to a book or a 
pamphlet, she would get it from his book-shelves 
with a celerity that showed this assistance to be no 
novelty. Another instance comes to mind in which 
a distinguished scientist rehearsed to his wife each 
one of a long series of lectures he was giving to 
a class of students. How many of our American 
well-educated ladies can speak fluently in several 
languages? And yet I can recall an astronomer’s 
gifted wife whom I heard speak, with the greatest 
of ease and , French, German, Russian, and 
English, all within a few minutes. 

One point of sympathy exists between these 
ladies and the wives of our own scientists, and that 
is the amount of copying they do in order to get 
their husband’s manuscripts in proper condition for 
the printer. In the housekeeping duties the wife 
is so well trained that she may serve as a model 
for our own students of domestic comfort and 
economy, and it is to her good management that 
the limited income is made to cover all of the ex- 


By 


penses of living, and allow of some slight provision | 


for the future. With us a scientist may add to his 
regular salary by doing outside work, such as writ- 
ing or private teaching ; but abroad these chances 
are few, and such extra earnings are not to be 
counted on. I have met no families, of the class 
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we are considering, where there were more than 
two or three children, but the question of the future 
of these has invariably caused the anxiety of their 
parents. What shall the boys be brought up to do ? 
The professions are becoming so crowded that they 
hesitate long before allowing their boys to prepare 
for any of them, and yet to enter into commercial 
life would be considered ignoble. But many will 
be forced to take this step. I know of at least one 
case where a well-known savant had made serious 
attempts to obtain a position in America, merely 
that his children might stand a better chance to 
succeed in life than could be found in his own 
country. 

The home life of the scientist is entered into 
with an interest in most cases foreign to us. The 
newspaper is seldom given more than a glance, and 
the house library (not the professional one) con- 
tains but few volumes, and these are the works of 
standard authors. The time that with us is given 
to newspaper and other entertaining reading is by 
them occupied by social intercourse, either confined 
to the family or including those friends who are 
found most congenial. While the wives invariably 
have the accomplishment of piano-playing, | 
have not seen one of their husbands perform on 
any musical instrument, but their love of music 
is shown by the appreciation of the home produc- 
tions and frequent attendance at the opera. In 
fact, he considers this last and the theater as im- 
portant means of education as well as relaxation. 

The social intercourse of these persons is a 
delightful feature of their lives. Where there are 
half a dozen families living within convenient dis- 
tances of each other, and of which the heads are 
either associated together in a great institution or 
are drawn together by a common scientific interest, 
there will scarcely a week pass that the husbands 
and wives do not meet together either at an even- 
ing dinner or at a quiet Sunday afternoon tea. In 
one winter spent in a large German city, I can 
recall a dozen or more such pleasant gatherings of 
the same small and familiar circle, and in which 
the enjoyment was commensurate with the freedom 
from all restraint. 

There were two features of these meetings that 
were particularly interesting to me, and they refer 
to the use of spirits and tobacco. While wines or 
punch were freely circulated, yet they were par- 
taken of with temperateness, although all indulged 
moderately in the good cheer. I must remark, just 
here, that my own principles of total abstinence 
were always, on such occasions, treated with the 
utmost consideration, although received with unre- 
strainable surprise at first. The only time when 
these principles were an inconvenience to me was 
in the drinking of toasts, from which I was utterly 
excluded, as even very intimate friends would not 
allow me the use of a glass of water on such an 
occasion. During a ten days’ sojourn as guest in a 
scientist’s family the hostess invariably, unless other 
guests were present, drank water at dinner on 
account of my not taking wine. Another occasion 
may be mentioned in which I was dining on Unter 
den Linden with a bachelor scientist, who, upon 
my refusing wine, turned to me in the greatest sur- 
prise, and said in English: “Are you a temper- 
rance? Well, I never saw a temperance before!” 

As regards the use of tobacco, I know of but 
few scientists who use it habitually, and can recall 
but a single instance where smoking was practiced 
during the hours of work. It may be true that 
excessive smoking is common among those students 
who are continually engaged in the absorption and 
classification of ideas, as is the case with university 
professors, but it certainly is the exception to find 
an active investigator and observer who is a smoker ; 
and as for the chewing of tobacco, I have never 
seen any indications of it among them. 

Concerning the religious life of these families it 
is difficult to form a correct opinion, because the 
Continental religious habits are so different from 
those of England and America. I have never seen 
one of these gentlemen enter a church; but also 
must state that I have never heard one of them 
speak slightingly of religious matters, and judge 
that at heart there is not skepticism, although there 
is probably much indifference. In the Protestant 
countries the wives do not, as a rule, attend church 
regularly, and the children seem to follow in about 
the same paths as their parents. The families do 
not appear to read any religious papers or journals, 
and consequently what religious views they do 
have cannot be progressive; and their interest is 
not kept alive by suggestive ideas and by a knowl- 
edge of current religious thought, as in the case 
with us. 


GLIMPSES OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC 
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An Easter SERMON. 
TOIL AND VISION. 


By rae Riext Rev. Henry C. Porrer, D.D, 
Bishop of New York. 


“Simon Peter saith unto them, I fo a fishi 
unto him, We also go with thee. They went forth and en- 
tered into a ship immediately ; and that night they caught 
nothing. But when the morning was now come, Jesus s 
on the shore.”’—St. John xxi., 3. 4. 


O get at the meaning of this incident we must 
first frame it in its appropriate setting of time 
and place. The time was the time between the 
resurrection of Jesus and his ascension. The 
place was the shore of the “sea” of Galilee. The 
“ chief speaker’ we all recognize at once and with- 
out difficulty—recognize him, I think, with that 
genuine pleasure with which we encounter a strong 
personality with positive and straightforward char- 
acteristics. ‘Simon Peter saith,” not, “ Will you go 
a-fishing nor, “Suppose that we go a-fishing,” 
but, “I go.” It is the voice, the act, of a natural 
leader—a man who knew what he wanted to do, 
and did it. And,as such men usually do, he car- 
ried his companions with him. “ We go with thee.” 
It is the old quality coming to the front here, as in 
earlier days, and making itself felt and owned. 
The disciples are without their Lord; and in the 
absence of their Master, Peter comes to the fore and 
leads them to the task which had been most con- 
stant and familiar. And then there comes the 
Figure on the shore—standing there and yet undis- 
cerned—speaking and even then unrecognized, but, 
after a little while, passing into the realm of their 
consciousness, their recognition, and their homage. 

One more page is thus turned in a series of stead- 
ily ascending appearances or disclosures, which 
occurred between the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion of Christ, the force of whose meaning the 
Christian world has scarcely yet begun to appreci- 
ate or even to recognize. Listen to four out of five 
persons giving their impressions of what is meant 
by the resurrection of the body, and you will realize 
what a coarse materialism, concerning this matter, 
most Christian people believe. They believe, e. 7,, 
that the bodies that we bury in the grave are precisely 
the bodies that we shall reassume in that new phase 
of life which is yet to come. They believe that we 
shall recognize our loved ones by the physical linea- 
ments which they wore when here—which is as 
much as to say that we shall know our American 
friend, when next we meet him in India, by the 
wraps and furs which he wore last in New Eng- 
land. They believe that such a process as crema- 
tion somehow antagonizes the doctrine of the res- 
urrection of the dead; aud learned men can be 
found to argue against such a mode of disposing of 
the dead on the ground that it can only be the act 
of an infidel. 

And yet, for whatever other purpose Christ re- 
appeared after his resurrection, this at least is 
certain, that he did so in order that men might get 
a clearer vision of the future and of the nature of a 
resurrection body. Collate the passages which speak 
of him during what we are wont to call the great 
forty days, and see how pre-eminently they refer to 
this. He spoke, we are told, to his disciples “ of 
the things concerning the kingdom of God.” But 
how little of all that he spoke are we told! He in- 
terpreted to the two that walked with him on the 
way to Emmaus, those s in the earlier Tes- 
tament which related to himself.' But how little of 
what he said has been preserved for us! On the 
other hand, when you compare what the witnesses 
at first hand and at second hand—those who saw 
him themselves, and those who record what others 
had told to them—have to tell of his appearances 
after his resurrection, you will find that there are no 
less than eleven of these, each one somehow differ- 
ent from the other, and each one throwing a fresh 
light, not merely upon the fact of the resurrection, 
but upon the nature of that which was risen. 

You find, first of all, that the old physical rela- 
tion of Christ with his earthly companions has 
ceased and ended forever. If any one affirms that, 
after the resurrection, Christ assumed his former 
associations with his disciples, and urges it as a 
warrant that we shall do no less with our dead 
after their resurrection and our own, it is enough 
to say that they have not read, or, if they have, 
have not taken the trouble to try to understand, the 
teaching of the New Testament. From the first 
moment of that first meeting when Jesus says to 
one who loved him with such passionate and unut- 


. They say 


St. Luke xxiv., 27. 
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terable devotion, “Touch me not,” all the way on 
to the moment when his human form melted into 
the clouds, whatever else may be obscure, this is 
plain, that the old sensuous fellowship, the old bodily 
contact, was at anend. On the surface of the record 
there is doubtless, more than once, something of 
apparent contradiction. But when we go beneath 
the surface, the essential truth becomes plain. It 
is true, for instance, that at one moment Jesus 
seems to be immaterial—a specter, a shadow, a 
ghost, as we should say—and the next to become 
material. He passes through a shut door and re- 
veals himself in the midst of his disciples, when no 
one has been seen to enter the room. “ A spirit,” 
we say. He reaches out his pierced hands to 
Thomas, and shows to him and to all the rest his 
wounded side. ‘A body,” we say. He joins the 
two who walked together toward Emmaus, talks 
with them, turns aside at their invitation to rest, 
and eats with them, and again we say, “ A body.” 
But, sitting and talking and eating thus, suddenly 
he vanishes out of their sight, and thence once more 
we say, “ A spirit.” He comes and goes, he appears 
and disappears, but he never stays. “ He offers a 
material test of the reality of his presence. He 
shows that he is not bound by the laws of matter.”’ 
“A skeptic puts the following dilemma: One or 
other alternative must be adopted: if Jesus pos- 
sessed his own body after his resurrection, and 
could eat and be handled, he could not vanish ; 
if he vanished, he could not be corporal. But 
the point of the revelation is that these two 
things are reconciled.” Remember (for it is a 
fact fundamental to the whole discussion, though 
I do not remember having heard it referred to) — 
remember that Christ after his own resurrection 
ig not revealing to us the future conditions and 
relations of the resurrection life, simply because 
to his disciples, still in the flesh, this was impossible. 
He had risen, but they had not. He had passed 
on into the investure of a risen and glorified 
humanity, but they were still in the flesh. And, 
so, such touching and eating and talking as there 
was, was simply a concession to those limitations 
of their earthly and physical life which made it 
impossible for them as yet to recognize him in any 
other way. Every sensible proof that he gives 
them with one hand, he almost recalls, as it were, 
with the other. They are like children following 
their leader in the dark. They want to cling to his 
garments, to feel his grasp, to hear his voice. And 
there is, therefore, just enough of these things to 
reassure them, and no more. But all the while 
there is, along with them, an appeal to the higher 
and spiritual nature, which bids them let go sense 
and apprehend spirit—to have done with the natural 
body and realize the promise of the spiritual body. 

And this it is that interprets to us the incident 
of the text. The disciples are toiling at their craft 
in the waters of the Sea of Galilee. How there 
must have thronged back into their memories the 
thoughts of him whom first they met there! You 
have gone, it may be, into the chamber of one whom 
once you knew and loved, and have lost. Parted 
by death and time, his image has somewhat faded 
out of your memory. But you look at the chair 
in which once he sat. You see the tools with 
which once he wrought. You take up the book 
which oftenest he read. Here are the passages he 
marked, the lines he wrote, the unfinished letter 
that he left. There hangs the garment in which he 
toiled. These are the toys with which once your 
child played. On the walls are those subtler 


feminine touches which the young girl who was for’ 


a little while the sunbeam in your dwelling has left 
behind, like a signature of her tastes and interests. 
Now, then, if at such a moment the loved one should 
reappear, if your friend, your parent, your child, 
should lift the curtain hanging at-the portal of the 
deserted chamber, and stand revealed before you, 
do you think you would find it hard to recognize 
them ? 

And yet, precisely this is what his disciples 
found it hard to do when Jesus reappeared. He 
stands upon the shore, but they do not recognize 
him. He speaks to them, but still they do not 
recognize him. He bids them “ cast the net upon 
the right side of the ship,” and still they do not 
know who he is who bids them. They assume it to 
be some one more skilled in their craft than them- 
selves, who detects the tokens of the presence of a 
shoal of Ssh when they cannot detect them. They 
draw their net after this last cast, or rather they 
cannot draw it “for the multitude of the fishes 
that they have taken,” and even then, it is only 
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John, not Peter, nor James, nor Andrew, who 
tardily whispers, “It is the Lord!” 

Now, then, think for a moment of the place and 
its associations. It was the Lake of Galilee. It 
was the shore where first their Lord had called 
them. It was the sea where Jesus had walked 
upon the waves. It was the sea where, once before, 
he had bidden them cast their net on the right side 
of the ship. It was the sea on which, sailing in 
the storm with him, they had seen him hush the 
angry waves to stillness. How could they go there 
without thinking of him! How could they toil 
there without recalling him! How could they 
touch their long-neglected nets, the boat, the sail, 
the tiller; how could they even look upon that 
“hinder part” of the ship where once he lay 
“asleep upon a pillow,” without having his van- 
ished image so vividly before them as to make 
him present even before he spoke to them ? 

And yet, when at length he does come to them, 
and speak again, they do not know him! If any 
one can miss the meaning of such a fact as this, 
then verily any and every fact must needs be with- 
out meaning. What can be plainer than that, in 
the person of Him whom, under such conditions, 
Peter did not recognize, whom the rest of the dis- 
ciples did not recognize, whom even “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved” only tardily recognized, some 
mighty change had been wrought which, to the 
mere eye of sense, quickened though it ought to 
have been by loving and tender memories, made it 
all but unrecognizable? What can be plainer than 
that that process of emancipation from the mere 
fleshly conditions of being which, beginning at his 
death, was completed at his ascension, had so trans- 
formed their Lord that even his best-beloved com- | 
panions did not know him ? 

Hold on to such a fact, I beseech you, as a sure 
clue amid much of the coarse materialism which 
names itself Christian teaching. “The Jews have 
a legend that when Moses saw the grave which 
God had prepared for him, he shrank from enter- 
ing it, and that, in his compassion, Jehovah prom- 
ised that if he would stretch himself in it, that God 
who had prepared it would kiss him upon his lips 
and draw his soul out of him in that supreme em- 
brace ; and thus, ‘ He who died by the kiss of the 
Eternal ’ is a not infrequent synonym for Moses in 
the Rabbinical writings.” ’ Look at the art of the 
Middle Ages, and, in perfect harmony with such 
gross conception of God as this, you will see him 
painted as a venerable personage with a flowing 
white beard. It may be that the Christian world 
of our own day no longer holds to such materialism 
as this concerning God the Father, but concerning 
his risen Son I am by no means sure that there are 
not multitudes of Christian people who still believe 
that Christ exists somewhere, in the very flesh 
and blood that he wore here in the world; and 
who, of course, believe, therefore, that those 
whom they have loved and lost will one day also 
exist in the same flesh and blood. They hear 
the Word of God affirm, “Flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of Gud,” and yet—well, 
all that can be said of them is, that they simply 
choose to believe that it can and will. They point 
you to the words in the creed, “I believe in the 
resurrection of the body,” and when you remind 
them that the creed does not say “ in the resurrection 
of this body,” that the Apostle says, “ Thou sowest 
not that body that shall be, but God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him,” and, finally, that the 
word “body’’ does not mean merely, or necessarily, 
a carcass, but may be, ¢. g., flame, which is a body 
of light, or an electric current, which is not only a 
body, but a material body, though no one can see it 
or hear it ; when, I say, you urge all these considera- 
tions, if by any means you may lift the mind above 
the coarser and grosser conceptions which too often 
invade our thoughts of the dead, and make the 
Christian heaven little better than a Mohammedan 
paradise, with its flowing streams and flowering 
gardens and peris and houris—even then, too 
often, the sluggish mind sinks down into its old 
ruts, and loses the true vision of the resurrection- 
life in something infinitely poorer and meaner. 

Let us hold. on, therefore, to such disclosures of 
the truth ia this matter as are given us in the post- 
resurrection appearances of our Lord. There, 
verily, the gates were for a little while ajar, and 
he who hovered for a brief space upon the confines 
of two worlds, marrying in himself the life of both, 
has shown us all that we can hope to know of 
the life and the world to come, until we ourselves 
shall enter it. 


1 The Genesis of Evil,’’ Samuel Cox, pp. 167-8. 
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And let us hold fast, also, in connection with this 
meeting by the Sea of Galilee, to another and still 
more precious truth which it reveals. It was while 
busy at their old tasks as fishermen that the disci- 
ples saw their Lord.. Who can tell the struggle that 
it may have cost them to return to those tasks! 
Have you ever been lifted for a little while by a 
great joy or sorrow out of your accustomed life, 
and borne along in a current of strange excitement, 
of deep feeling, of profound and absorbing interest, 
and then suddenly had it all come to an end? 
Even so it had been here. Beckoned away, lon 
before, from their fishers’ tasks, these men foun 
themselves in the companionship of the most re- 
markable Being who has lived. The Person, who, 
whoever they have affirmed that he was, God or man, 
fanatic or philosopher, every critic of competent 
intelligence, infidel or skeptic or indifferentist 
merely, has owned to be the most remarkable figure 
in history—this Person these fishermen had lived 
with, in the closest and most intimate relations, for 
nearly four years. They had listened while he 
taught, and had watahed, him while he wrought ; 
they had seen him dead, and they had seen him 
alive again; and now they found themselves with- 


out him. At such a juncture Peter says, “I go a 
fishing.” “A-fishing!” How could he bring him- 
self to say so! Howcould the rest bring them- 


selves to go along with him! The boat, the nets, 
the shore, the tarred ropes, the coarse work of 
handling and husbanding their “catch,” the 
wretched little details of tacking and reefing and 
all the rest of it—why do they not cry out, “ No! 
no! no more of that for us! We have been in 
company that separates us everlastingly from all 
- common things. How can you expect us to take 
up the old drudgery now? We have done with 


such work forever! 

But no. Instead of this, they own the duty that 
lies nearest them, and do it. And, owning it, their 
Master owns them in the doing of it. Going back 
to their nets, they find that he is there before them. 
And there upon the shore—fit symbol of that which, 
as we watch it from the troubled sea of life, endures 
and abides—there upon the shore they see their 
Lord ! | 

Over against our tempest-tossed and toiling life 
he is still standing. There are moments in your 
long day when it all seems so wearisome and unin- 
teresting—the task you are set to do, the trust you 
are given to keep, the stewardship of which you 
must render account. Once there was novelty in 
it—the praise of men, perhaps; the poor vanity of 
selfish achievement, it may have been. But you 
have wearied of it all now. The duty irks, the task 
loses its charm, the awful sense of responsibility for 
talents intrusted grows dim, and you want some- 
thing else. 

Or it may have been that some crisis has come in 
your life—a joy long wished for or a grief long 
dreaded—and you are just waking out of this 
strange and unwonted state into the gray daylight 
of common life. “Can you go back to it,” you 
ask—‘“ the poor task, the petty drudgery, the little 
motives, that make up the world’s week-day? From 
those supreme moments, like some mount of vision, 
in which the unseen life has broken for a little upon 
you, can you descend to the net and the boat and 
the toil?” “TI go a-fishing,” says Peter; but can 
you bring yourself to say, “ We also go with thee’’? 

Go, my brother, and do not tarry. There are 
dreamers and idlers in this world, but God has for 
them no blessing, nor has any near nor any distant 


shore, for such, a vision of their Lord. Your craft © 


and calling may be homely enough, and of the 
earth, earthy. The hours that you spend in the 
office or the shop, in the schoolroom or the street, 
in your own home or in other people’s, may seem to 
you so full of the spirit of this world as to have no 
room in them for any vision of the next. And yet 
it is possible for you to do your work so bravely 
and trustfully—to own your stewardship, and not to 
shirk or evade it—that, right where you are, your 
eyes shall get a vision of the distant shore and 
Jesus standing there and watching you. Out of 
griefs and losses that make the world so small, out 
of the failure of hopes that never ripened to fruition, 
out of the dull sense of a lost enthusiasm and chilled 
affections, stiil toiling, there will break a Form, un- 
recognized at first, it may be, but, as you work and 
watch, somehow orbing itself out of the mist and 
darkness, until, with “that other disciple,” you find 
yourself saying, “It is the Lord!’ There are 
plenty of people who will tell you that all this is a 
mysticism, emotionalism, anything but good plain 
common sense. But I have observed that such 
counselors are strangely absent or silent in the 
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um mca of life, in the presence of sorrow or 
eath or pain. When the sea is rough, and you 
ask them, “Is there any shore’ Is there any One 
cing on the shore? Will he hear me if I call 
to him? May I hope to hear him if he speaks 
to me?” their only answer is, “ Really, I do not 
know.” Peter and John knew. For, “ When the 
morning was now come, Jesus stood on tbe shore. 
But the disciples knew not that it was Jesus. Then 
saith Jesus unto them, ‘Children!’” Children ! 
O voice of love and power, open the deaf ears to 
hear thy call to-day ; give us the faith that trusts 
in thee and works for thee; and so, at last, out of 
the toil, give us the Vision of thyself, waiting to 
welcome all thy children on the shining shore ! 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 


istian Union, accompanied with a stamp, will re- 
ceive reply ether through the columns of the paper o personal 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


In a recent answer to a question concerning the temptation 
of Christ is the following: ** Being truly and thoroughly 
human, he could not have escaped the occurrence of sugges- 
tions, compliance with which would have beensin ; he was 
not ¢ in any sense as that it was impossible for him to 


1. Now, admitting his having taken upon himself humanity, 
susceptible of all the eS to which man may be liable ; 
yet. is it possible for the human mind to conceive that God 
could have divested himself of the knowledge that he was all- 
powerful and the supreme ruler of the universe? And do 
not all the subsequent acts and sayings of Christ clearly show 
that he had that knowledge °’ 

2. Now, if we cannot conceive how this could have been 
accomplished, how can we understand why it was any temp- 
tation to Christ when the devil offered to give him all the 
kingdoms of the world if he would fall down and worship 
him, or when he sought to have him throw himself from 
the pinnacle of the Temple ? 

3. Lf the reason why this temptation was allowed was that 
Christ, having assumed humanity, should tempted as 
others are tempted, then why was he tempted in this pecul- 
iar manner, so much different from the ordinary temptations 
of mankind ? 

4. What do these temptations of Christ teach ? Te 


Our friend’s questions indicate an unnatural and 
monstrous conception of Christ, to be corrected by lay- 
ing aside theological notions for a time, and learnin 
the facts from the Gospels. See Matt. xxiv., 36 ; Mar 
x., 40; Luke ii., 52 ; John v., 19. Jesus nowhere says 
that God is in him otherwise than as spirit and life. 
Thus God is in all to whom he has given spirit and life ; 
but it is the fullness of the Divine Spirit and Life which 
is in Christ. The starting-point of all right conce 
tions of Christ is that he was truly and thoroughly 
human in al] points. Every notion of his divine glory 
which does not square with this is false. The texts 
referred to show ‘that he, although divine, was divine 
with certain limitations. His temptation (Matt. iv., 
1-11) was not unlike our ordi temptations, ex- 
cept to those who imagine that the devil in visible form 
took him here and there. Was there any “ mountain ” 
from which the whole world was visible? Evidently 
the narrative is symbolical of scenes that passed before 
Jesus’s mind in the wilderness—where different courses 
were suggested to his thoughts. Either it was possible 
for Jesus to have yielded to sin, or else—contrary to all 
Scripture—he had no real temptation. The lesson is 
for every man in whose conscience, as in that of Jesus, 
it is a question how he shall use the powers with which 
God has endowed him. 


No _oe has been made 


blameworthy if I receive this cup from aninveterate tobacco 
user witha loathing that jars harshly on thesacredness of the 
occasion ? * 
The custom, in the point here emphasized, was that 
the cup went round, and was en of in common. 
The alternative to this above su ted reminds of the 
rimitive agapt, or love feast, at the close of which the 
rd’s Supper was celebrated with a common cup. 
The disorders which crept in with this are referred to 
in 1 Cor. xi., and caused the discontinuance of the agapi. 
A common cup would be “repulsive” elsewhere, el 
cause of reasons against it ; not so at the Lord’s -s 
per, where there is special reason for it in the signifi- 
cance attached to it. Nevertheless the protest against 
the unclean mouth is a just one. 


I find in The Christian Union of the 6th the following : 
‘* Jonah’s preservation by the whale appearsin a book which 
many circumstances conspire to mark as imaginative.’’ Will 
The Christian Union allow a subscriber and friend to ask, 
not in the way of criticism, but of understanding the truth, 
what force is to be attached to Matt. xii., 39-42? Does not 


Christ expressly affirm these statements to be facts ? 
INQUIRER. 
All that Christ “expressly affirms” is an anal 
between his experience 


and Jonah’s. The of 
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the analogy is quite independent of the question whether 
the analogous event in Jonah’s experience was histori- 
cal or allegorical. This must be settled by examina- 
tion of the narrative itself. Whether it be historical 
or allegorical, Jesus’s reference to it is equally perti- 
nent, the whole point being in the analogy. e can- 
not assume that, if he knew it to be allegorical, he 
must have given his opinion to that effect—especially 
to a people whose daily speech dealt with allegory. 


1. What is meant by the immanence of God? 2. How 
does it differ from omnipresence? 3. How does it differ 
from pantheism ° A.S. 

_1. The indwelling of God in all his creatures, espe- 
cially in man, in a manner that is according to the 
nature of each. 2. Not essentially, if omnipresence be 
truly understood. But, practically, immanence empha- 
sizes a truth concerning omnipresence that is often 
overlooked. 3. Pantheism holds that God is simply 
the totality of things. The immanence of God is the 
——a in all of One who transcends all. See Eph. 
iv., 6. 


I should like ** The Life of Christ,’’ but cannot tell which 


one to purchase. lieve the one by Canon Farrar is con- 
sidered very good, but possibly you can tell me fe Rotter. 
We have not been content with a single biography of 
Christ. Read Farrar’s, and then take u her’s, 
sag others. There are four lives of Christ in the 
ew lestament. 
In what poem does the following stanza occur ? 
** Still thy love, ‘O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison. 
Through all depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of thy Cross ! 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that Cross could sound.”’ . 


D. C. A. sends us this verse as one containing a beau- 
oo: sentiment, and asks if any reader knows the 
author : 


‘“* Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’’ 


What is the meaning of the word *‘ Kismet,’’ and what its 
derivation ? N. H.R. 


Fate. Turkish. 


Please inform me where I can obtain a well-bound copy of 
the Revised edition of the Bible, with a concordance bound 
with it. I would like a portable edition, say see 4 type. 

R. H. 


Of D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


PERFECTLY SAFE, IF— 


Is it safe for American students tostudy in Germany ? 
Yes ; perfectly safe, if— If what? If the student 
keep the childlike spirit, the sympathetic heart, the 
open mind ; if, with Coleridge, he value truth above 
Christianity, and Christianity above his own sect or de- 
nomination ; if he strive, bravely and simply, to do 
the will of God. 

Few men, if any, are so strong in their moral pur- 
pose, so consecrated to the higher life, as not to feel 
the additional strength which comes from a personal 
connection with a church ; as not to draw, consciously 
or unconsciously, in some measure, inspiration and cour- 

from contact with its activities. This source of 
strength, this fountain of inspiration, is withdrawn in a 
large measure from American students abroad, and a 
consequent deterioration in woral fiber, in knightly en- 
thusiasm, in genuine simple religious purpose, is a 
danger all the more fatal because so subtle: But you 
tell me there are churches in Germany ; and in Berlin 
and many German cities both an English and an Ameri- 
ean church. True, but even if the German churches 
in the — were all that could be desired as vital, 
sympathetic, progressive organizations ; even if the Eng- 
lish church were undenominational and of sufficient A 
to contain the Anglo-American population, an American 
church, unsectarian, broad, progressive, vital, would 
still be a blessing—yes, a necessity—for the hundreds of 
Americans who study in Berlin, if their s piritual life is 
to be properly ministered to. 

Such a church exists, but exists under most hampered 
conditions. Obliged to hire the use of a church Duild. 
ing, which can be secured for only half the day, with no 
prayer-meeting room, no social parlors, no pastor's 
study, the church is sadly hindered in a work which so 
peculiarly needs for its success a rallying point which 
shall be a home for the students scattered all over the 
city. Those of us who have studied in Berlin remem- 
ber the kindness of the pastor and his wife, Dr. and ~ 
Mrs. Stuckenburg, and recall how often their parlors 
were overcrowded at the Sunday evening meetings. 
The church was never more active, never more nem 
than at present, but its usefulness could be indefinitely 
increased were this American church (which is wholly 
unsectarian) provided with the facilities absolutely 

to render its work effective. 

Contributions toward the Building Fund may be sent 
to the Rev. L. D. Chamberlain, Db. Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. B. 


= 
What was the custom of the “ early Christians ’’ in the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper? We often have descrip- 
tions of well-appointed churches provided with rooms for 
gymnasium practice, social gatherings, suppers, libraries, 
sewing circles, and other things. a 
of a * large upper room, furnished 
per may be made ready. Would its observance be less 
reverent or less devotional in such a place than in an audi- 
lip of more than a tame em participants —an arrangement that 
= 
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THE E:veNING Lamp. 


TO THE WEST INDIES IN AN EASY CHAIR. 


As we gathered about the Evening Lamp one 
evening not long ago, the Journalist said, draw- 
ing his chair toward the table, so that the light 
fell upon his left hand: “ What do you say to 
joining me in a trip to the West Indies to-night ?” 

Now, we did not demur at this, or even express 
astonishment, for we are accustomed to taking long 
excursions with the Journalist, who is of a roving 
disposition. He says that even in these days of 
Pullman cars, vestibuled express trains, electric- 
lighted steamers, and the various other perfections 
of mechanical and engineering science, he still pre- 
fers to travel by Easy Chair. When we can have 
him as courier, we agree with him, and have come 
to accept the truth of his jocose paraphrase—* The 
pen is mightier than the locomotive.” 

“This evening,” observed the Journalist, as we 
all settled ourselves comfortably for our travels, 
“we shall accom a traveler who has made 
himself delightfully familiar with the region we 
wish to visit. Through the pages of his recent 
book,’ as if it were some magic camera obscura, we 
may look on the scenes that he saw, meet the 
ple he met, and at the same time listen to his pict- 
uresque comments and observations. But he has 
already boarded the West Indian steamer while I 
have been talking, has steamed out past the great 
Statue of Liberty, and is now on the blue Atlantic. 
Let us join him : 

«. .. Itismearly sunset. Across the whole circle of 
the Day we have been steaming south. Now the hori- 
zon is gold-green. All about the falling sun this gold- 
green light takes vast expansion. . . . Right on theedge 
of the sea is a tall, gracious ship sailing sunsetward. 
Catching the vapory fire, she seems to have become a 
phantom—a ship of gold mist ; all her spars and sails 
are luminous and look like things seen in dreams. 

“ Crimsoning more and more, the sun drops to the sea. 
The phantom ship approaches him, touches the curve of 
his glowing face, sails right athwart it! Oh, the spec- 
tral splendor of that vision! The whole great ship in 
full sail instantly makes an acute silhouette against the 
monstrous disk—rests there in the very middle of the 
vermilion sun. His broad face crimsons high above her 
topmasts, broadens far beyond helm and bowsprit. 
Against this weird magnificence her whole shape 
changes color: hull, masts, and sails turn black—a 
greenish black. 

“Sun and ship vanish together in another minute. 
Violet night comes, and the rigging of the foremast 
cuts a cross upon the face of the moon.” 


“ That is certainly a wonderfully painted word- 
picture,” said the young lady, “but I cannot bear 
to be on the sea. Do let us get to land!” 

“Nothing is easier,” assented the Journalist, 
rapidly turning a few pages. “This is one of the 
charms of the Easy Chair route, for you have no 
sooner expressed the wish than we find ourselves in 
the harbor of St. Pierre, Martinique : 


“ We anchor in limpid blue water ; the cannon-shot is 
answered by a prolonged thunder-clapping of mountain 
echo. Then from the shore a curious flotilla bears down 
upon us. There is one boat, two or three canoes ; but 
the bulk of the craft are simply wooden frames—fiat- 
bottomed structures, made from shipping cases or lard 
boxes, with triangularends. In these sit naked boys— 
boys between ten and fourteen years of age—varying in 
color from a fine clear yellow to a deep reddish brown 
or chocolate tint. They row with two little square, 
Hat pieces of wood for paddles, clutched in each hand ; 
and these lid-shaped things are dipped into the water 
on either side with absolute precision, in perfect time, 
all the pairs of little naked arms seeming moved by a 
single impulse. There is much unconscious grace in 
this paddling, as well as skill. Then all about the ship 
these ridiculous little boats begin to deseribe circles— 
crossing and intercrossing so closely as almost to bring 
them into collision, yet never touching. The boys have 
simply come out to dive for coins they expect passen- 
gers to fling to them. All are chattering creole, laugh- 
ing, and screaming shrilly ; every eye, quick and bright 
as a bird’s, watches the faces of the passengers on 
deck. ‘’Tention-lA !’ shriek a dozen soprani. Some 
passenger’s fingers have entered his vest pocket, and the 
boys are on the alert. Through the air, twirling and 
glittering, tumbles an English shilling, and drops into 
the deep water beyond the little fleet. Instantly all 
the lads leap, scramble, topple headforemost out of 
their little tubs and dive in pursuit. In the blue water 
their lithe figures look perfectly red, all but the soles of 
their upturned feet, which show nearly white. Almost 
immediately they all rise again ; one holds up at arm’s 
length above the water the recovered coin, and then 
puts it into his mouth for safe keeping. Coin after 
coin is thrown in, and as speedily brought up ; a shower 
of small silver follows, and not a piece is lost. These 


*“Two Years in the West Indies.” By Lafeadio Hearn. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
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lads move through the water without apparent effort, 
and with the suppleness of fishes.’’ 


“If the youngsters receive such training as that, 
what experts the men must be!” exclaimed the Col- 
legian, whose thoughts just now are entirely turned 
to athletics. 

By way of reply the Journalist began to read 


again : 

“ All this population [that of Martinique] is vigor- 
ous, graceful, healthy ; all you see passing by are well- 
made—there are no sickly faces, no scrawny limbs. 
. . . At a tanning yard, while | was watching a dozen 
blacks at work, a young mulatto, with the mischievous 
face of a faun, walked by, wearing nothing but a clout 
about his loins; and never, not even in bronze, did I 
see so beautiful a play of muscles. A demonstrator of 
anatomy could have used him for a class model ; a 
sculptor wishing to shape a fine Mercury would have 
been satistied to take a cast of such a body without think- 
ing of making one modification from neck to heel. . . . 

“It is nothing less than exciting to watch a ship- 
ment of tafia from Grande Anse to St. Pierre. A little 
vessel approaches the coast with extreme caution, and 
anchors in the bay, some hundred yards beyond the 
breakers. She is what they call a pirogue here, but not 
at all what is called a pirogue in the United States ; 
she has a long, narrow hull, two masts, no deck ; she 
has usually a crew of five, and can carry thirty barrels 
of tafia. One of the pirogue men puts a great shell to 
his lips and sounds a call, very mellow and deep, that 
can be heard over the roar of the waves far up among 
the hills... . 

“ At the sound of the blowing of the Jambi shell, 
wagons descend to the beach, accompanied by young 
colored men running beside the mules. Each wagon 
discharges a certain number of barrels of tafia, and 
simultaneously the young men strip. They are slight, 
well built, and generally well muscled. Each man 
takes a barrel of tafia, pushes it before him into the 
surf, and then begins to swim to the pirogue—impel- 
ling the barrel before him. I have never seen a swim- 
mer attempt to convey more than one barrel at a time, 
but I am told that there are experts who manage as 
many as three barrels together, pushing them forward 
in line, with the head of one against the bottom of the 
next. It really requires much dexterity and practice 
to bandle even one barrel or cask. As the swimmer 
advances he keeps as close as possible to his ¢ 
so as to be able to push it forward with all hi 
foree against each breaker in succession, making it 
dive through. If it once glide well out of reach while 
he is in the breakers, it becomes an enemy, and he 
must take care to —— of its way, for if a wave 
throws it at him, or rolls it over him, he may be seri- 
ously injured ; but the expert seldom abandons a bar- 
rel. Under the most favorable condition man and 
barrel will both disappear a score of times before the 
clear swells are reached, after which the rest of the 
journey is not difficult. Men lower sm from the 
pirogue, the swimmer passes them under his barrel, 
and it is hoisted aboard. 

“. . . Wonderful surf swimmers these men are ; they 
will go out for mere sport in the roughest kind of a 
sea, when the waves, abnormally swollen by the pecul- 
iar conformation of the bay, come rolling in thirty and 
forty feet high. Sometimes, with the swift inpele of 
ascending a swell, the swimmer seems suspended in 
air as it beneath him, before he plunges into the 
trough beyond.” 


At this point the Young Lady remarked: 
“There are no women in Martinique, I suppose ! 
Or, if there are, their characteristics and capabili- 
ties are probably hardly worth serious discussion !” 

“ On the contrary,” replied the Journalist, ignor- 
ing the somewhat just sarcasm, “our traveler tells 
us that the women make the most interesting feat- 
ure of West Indian life; for instance: 


“The creole porteuse, or female carrier, is certain! 
one of the most remarkable physical types in the world. 
. . » You can form no idea, if a total stranger, what a 
really wonderful being she is. . . . At a very early age 
—perhaps at five years—she learns to carry small arti- 
cles on her head—a bowl of rice, a dobanne, or red 
earthen decanter full of water—even an orange on a 

late ; and before long she is able to balance these per- 
fectly without using her hands to steady them. (I have 
often seen children actually run with cans of water 
upon their heads, and never spill a drop.) At nine or 
ten she is able to carry thus a tolerably heavy basket, 
or a trait (a wooden tray, with deep outward-sloping 
s.des), containing a weight of from twenty to thirty 
pounds ; and is able to accompany her mother, sister, 
or cousin on long peddling journeys, walking barefoot 
twelve and fifteen miles a day. At sixteen or seven- 
teen she is a tall, robust girl—lithe, vigorous, tough— 
all tendon and hard flesh ; she carries a tray or a bas- 
ket of the largest size, and a burden of one hundred 
and twenty to gne hundred and fifty pounds weight; 
she can now earn about thirty franes (about $6) a 
month, by walking fifty miles a day, as an itinerant seller. 

“. .. Such travel in such a country would be im- 

ible but for the excellent national roads—limestone 
ighways, solid, broad, faultlessly graded—that wind 
from town to town, from hamlet to hamlet, over mount- 
ains, over ravines ; ascending by zigzags to heights of 
twenty-five hundred feet; traversing the primeval 
forests of the interior ; now skirting the dizziest preci- 
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pices, now descending into the loveliest valleys. .. . 
And all these highways pass through landscapes of 
amazing beauty—visions of mountains so many-tinted 
and so singular of outline that they would almost seem 
to have been created for the express purpose of com- 
pelling astonishment. 

“In every season, in almost every weather, the por- 
teuse makes her journey, never heeding rain; her 
goods being gene by double and triple waterproof 
coverings well bound down over her trait. Yet these 
tropical rains, coming suddenly with a cold wind upon 
her heated and almost naked body, are to be feared. 
. . » But the porteuse seldom suffers in consequence ; 
she seems proof against fevers, rheumatisms, and ordi- 

colds. When she does break down, however, the 

y is a frightful one—a pneumonia that carries off 
the victim within forty-eight hours. Happily, among 
her class these fatalities are very rare. 

“ And searcely less rare than such sudden deaths are 
instances of failure to appear on time. In one case the 
employer, a St. Pierre shopkeeper, on finding his 
marchande more than an hour late, felt so certain some- 
thing extraordinary must have happened that he sent out 
messengers in all directions to e inquiries. It was 
found that the woman had become a mother when only 


half-way upon her journey home. . . . The child lived 


The Professor, who had been quiet up to this 
time, now announced his desire to see something 
besides the human life of Martinique. The Pro- 
fessor’s hobby is entomology. 

“ Well,” said the Journalist, “if the ladies can 
stand it, we might have a look at a centipede : 


“The sight of a full-grown centipede is enough to 
affect a strong set of _ ee ~~ to eleven inches is 
the ave en of adults, but extraordi indi- 
viduals this dimension ma 
times observed in the neighborhood of distilleries and 
sugar refineries. . . . If you tread, by accident or de- 
sign, upon the tail, the poisonous head will instantly 
curl back and bite the foot through any ordinary thick- 
ness of upper leather. . . . The vitality of the creature 
is amazing. I kept one in a bottle without food or 
water for thirteen weeks, at the end of which time it 
remained active and dangerous as ever. ... In the 
city the centipede has but one natural enemy able to 
cope with him—the hen! The hen attacks him with 
delight, and often swallows him, head first, without 
taking the trouble to kill him. The cat hunts him, but she 
is careful never to put her head near him—she has a 
trick of whirling him round and round upon the floor so 
quickly as to stupefy him ; then, when she sees a good 
chance, she strikes him dead with her claws. But if 
you are fond of your cat you will let her run no risks, 
as the bite of a large centipede might have very bad 
results for your pet. Its quickness of movement de- 
mands all the quickness of even the cat for self-defense. 
. . « I know of men who have proved themselves able 
to seize a fer-de-lance by the tail, whirl it round and 
round, and then flip it as you would crack a whip— 
whereupon its terrible head flies off ; but I never heard 
of any one in Martinique daring to handle a living 
centipede. There are superstitions concerning the creat- 
ure which have a good effect in diminishing his tribe. 
If you kill a centipede, you are sure to receive money 
soon ; and even if you dream of killing one it is good 
luck. . . . There is always a little excitement when a 
béte-ni-pré (as the centipede is termed in the patois) 
exposes itself to death ; and you may often hear those 
who kill it uttering a sort of litany of abuse with every 
blow, as if addressing a human enemy : ‘ Let me kill 

ou, accursed ! let me kill you, scoundrel ! let me 
ill you, Satan ! let me kill you, abomination !’” 


The ladies shuddered at this, and at their urgent 
request the Professor expressed his willingness to 
forego any more entomological investigations, and 
agreed with the others to close the evening with a 
return to a happier topic ; and so we left the West 
Indies with the pleasant impression produced by 
these words of the traveler under whuse guidance 
we had made the journey : 


“TI cannot recollect one-half of the queer birds, queer 
insects, queer reptiles, and queer plants to which my 
attention was called. But, speaking of plants, I was 
impressed by the profusion of the zhcbe-moin-misé—a 
little sensitive plant I had rarely observed on the west 
coast. On the hillsides of Grande Anse it prevails to 
such an extent as to give certain slopes its own peculiar 
greenish-brown color. It has many-branching leaves, 
only one inch and a half to two inches long, but which 
recall the form of certain common ferns. These lie 
almost flat upon the ground. They fold ther 
upward from the central stem at the least touch, and 
the plant thus makes itself almost imperceptible. It 
seems to live so that you feel guilty of murder if you 
break off a leaf. It is called zh?be-moin-misé, or 
‘ Plant-did-I-amuse-myself,’ because it is suppused to 
tell naughty little children who play truant, or who 
delay much longer than is necessary in delivering a 

whether they deserve a whipping or ty tthe 
guilty child touches the plant and asks, ‘Ess moin 
amise moin?’ (Did I amuse myself?); and if the 
plant instantly shuts its leaves up, that means, ‘ Yes, 
ou did!’ Of course the leaves invariably close ; but 
suspect they invariably tell the truth, for all colored 
children, in Grande Anse at least, are much more in- 
clined to play than work.” 
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KeLicious News. 


MR. MOODY’S INSTITUTE. 
By D. L. Moopy. 


Many letters come to me, from all parts of the 
country, asking information in regard tv the Bible Insti- 
tute for Home and Foreign Missions in Chicago. Will 
you kindly accord me the use of your paper to answer 
some of these queries ? 

Some of my friends quite misunderstand the object 
of the Institute. It is not intended to make it “a short 
cut ” for young men into the ministry. Doubtless some 
who show exceptional fitness for ministerial work may 
be called by their own churches into the regular minis- 
try ; but the object of the institution is to fit laymen 
for Christian work as Sabbath-school superintendents, 
assistants to pastors, and workers in city mission fields. 
We feel the need to-day is for trained laymen to help 
the pastors in Sunday-school, mission, and visitation 
work 

There are men and women all over the country who, 
with such training as the Institute will give, will be- 
come efficient workers in these varied fields. There 
are men called of God into Christian work too late in 
life to take a regular college and seminary course, who, 
with the aid of such an opportunity as the Institute 
offers, would be qualified for great usefulness. 

There are also business and professional men who 
desire a better acquaintance with the Bible and methods 
of Christian work to aid them in their church and mis- 
sionary work. The object of the Institute is to meet 
the needs of all these classes. 

In the course of study the English Bible is the prin- 
cipal text-book, and it has been divided into five classes: 

1. The inspiration and structure of the Bible, and 
methods of Bible study. 

2. Study of Bible doctrines. 

3. Study of the vm | sections and books. 

4. Instruction in regard to Bible readings, addresses, 
ete. 

5. The study of the Bible in its application to various 
classes of men, and how to use it in the inquiry-room, 
the home, and the workshop. 

The study of music is also a special feature of the 
institution, and will be under thedirection of Professor 
McGranahan and others. Various methods of work 
will be studied under the direction of those who have 
had successful experience in these lines. A considera- 
ble portion of each week is devoted to actual work in 
homes, cottage and inquiry meetings, and missions. 

The regular corps of instructors consists of R. A. 
Torrey, Mrs. S. B. Capron, Miss Gertrude Hurlburt, 
and others. A large portion of the instruction will, 
however, be given by A. T. Pierson, D.D., Philadel- 

hia ; H. Grattan Guinness, D.D., London ; A. J. Gor- 

on, D.D., Boston ; Professor W. G. Morehead, Xenia ; 
Professor A. F. Weidmer, D.D., Rock Island ; W. G. 
Case, Albany, and others. 

Professor Morehead will be in charge for the comin 
three months, and will be succeeded by Major D. W. 
Whittle, the evangelist. A building capable of accom- 
modating one hundred has just been opened. It is 
centrally located, and in it are all the necessary rooms 
for the Institute. 

Persons desiring to enter the Institute must be _ 
Christians, essed of good common sense, and willing 
to work. There are no educational tests. Applicants 
should state place and date of birth, educational advan- 
tages, business experience, condition of health, and expe- 
rience in Christian work. It is open to men and women 
of’ not less than twenty years of age. There are even- 
ing as well as day classes. Room and board cost about 
$4 per week, and there is no charge for instruction. 

here is constant call for such workers as the insti- 
tution expects to provide, and the demand is so great 
that men are hurrying into the work without adequate 
preparation, to the detriment of their whole future life 


and work. 


THE WORK IN TURKEY. 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, | 


Having recently returned here after an absence in 
America of two and a half years, I have been on the 
alert to see what changes have taken place in the inter- 
val. Education is steadily on the increase. The Eu- 
phrates College, located in this city, with its ee sr 
male and female departments, has had a very wide and 
marked influence upon this part of the country, both in 
showing what true education is and in creating a desire 
for it. Our own teachers, male and female, are in- 
creasingly in demand for Armenian schools, and the 
Armenians are also raising up a better corps of teach- 
ers among themselves. I yesterday attended the pub- 
lic exercises of an Armenian school, before an audience 
which filled the large church in this quarter of the city. 
This school was organized two years ago, with one of 
our best teachers at its head, and is really an excellent 
school. At the close I accepted an invitation from the 
bishop to make an address, and I was glad to be able 
to commend the school. Even the Turks have opened 
a college about a mile below the city, but they are in 
the rear in the educational race. 

The material interests of the country are experi- 
encing a steady decline. The Government fosters no 
industry, but, on the other hand, any new enterprise is 
likely to be stifled by a heavy tdx. Poverty is increas- 
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ing on every hand. Years it was thought that 
taxation iad attained its sli limit. In their ex- 
pressive phrase, the people said, “ The knife has reached 
the bone,” but during the last two years there has been 
a general increase of taxation, amounting, on an aver- 
age, so far as I can learn, to about thirty per cent. 
Anything that will bring money is sold to pay the tax. 
I have heard this week of parts of houses being torn 
down and the material sold for this purpose. Odur pres- 
ent Governor-General is a superior man and honest, but 
he is obliged to require the collection of the taxes, even 
though much suffering is the result, and in many cases 
eruelty is practiced. All this is causing a growing dis- 
content and restlessness. The Armenians are a re- 
markably peaceable and inoffensive people, but some 
signs of a spirit that may not always be easily con- 
trolled are beginning to appear, the suspicions of the 
Government are aroused, and doubtful persons are 
closely watched. From the northern part of the coun- 
try a good many have been banished. Some of these 
men publish seditious papers abroad in the Armenian 
ay One is published in London, another in Mar- 
seilles, and another has been recently started in New 
York. These papers, along with published notices of 
=— meetings held by the Armenians in America and 

gland in the interest of “ Armenian liberty,” instead 
of helping their suffering brethren in this country, only 
serve to stir up the Government to adopt more strin- 

nt repressive measures. An Armenian teacher, whom 

have long known as an inoffensive man, has recently 
been senienced to imprisonment for life for having in 
his possession a proscribed book which some one had 
presented to him. A young man is in prison at the 
capital for having among his papers an essay which was 
thought to have seditious sentiments in it. A young 
lad was imprisoned in Erzroom, where he died, whose 
offense was the writing of a “national ” song in Arme- 
niap, a8 a composition, and his teacher, who corrected 
the style while condemning the sentiment, was saved 
from perpetual exile after a long imprisonment only 
by the persistence of the English und German Ambas- 
sadors. In all our schools we use care that no 
books, essays, or anything else offensive to the Govern- 
ment shall be tolerated. 

All these things, especially the financial straits of 
the people, react upon the work. The minds of the 
people are disturbed, they are depressed and dis- 
couraged. The preachers and teachers inevitably suf- 
fer with their people. They generally live better than 
the common people, but they are poor, and the position 
is one requiring a degree of self-denial which, | am 
sorry to a the majority of our best young men do not 
possess. Young men of all grades have gone to 
America by the hundreds, and hundreds more are pre- 

ing to go, although the Government is trying to 
binder them. Even if the American churches were to 
give us a sum sufficiently large to enable us to supple- 
ment the amount which the churches give, so that the 
salary would be a pecuniary inducement to young men 
to enter the ministry, we would not favor the policy : 
first, because the motive would not be a good one to 
put before young men ; and, secondly, these churches 
would be perpetual almoners upon foreign bounty. 
Self-support in these conditions would be postponed to 
a future whose date no man could fix. But the 
churches are not suffering simply from the loss of 
young tage ought to he ~ the ny ta but still 
more from the emigration o men. Congregations 
are sensibl diminished and weahen The history of 
many of the country churches in New England is in 
danger of being repeated here. The young men who 
are the bone a sinew of the churches, their os for 
the future, with every branch of industry paralyzed, 
with the wolf, the tax erer, and the creditor at the 
door—is it a wonder tha. they should emigrate to a 
land which smooths their path, not only for the pres- 
ent life, but which makes it easier, as it seems to them, 
to walk in the way to life eternal? H.N. BARNuM. 

Harpoor, Turkey. 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 


The French Protestant College at Springfield, Mass., 
had its origin in the mind of its President, the Rev. Cal- 
vin E. Amaron. In his laborious services as pastor of 
a French Protestant church in Lowell, Mass., that the 
necessity for such an institution was imperative became 
within him an authoritative conviction. French Canadi- 
ans, who are coming into our country, and multiplyin 
after they get here, very rapidly, number about 400, 
in New England, 1,060,000 in the United States, and 
1,250,000 in Canada. For political ends the Jesuits 
foster immigration hither, but they use every means at 
hand, especially the confessionial and the hial 
school, in which the French language alone is allowed, to 
repress all tendencies among the people to become 

ly American. Besides, dissidents from the Roman 
Church rarely become members of another. Of the 
ten millions who, the editor of the “Irish World” 
affirms, belong by heredity in that communion, but are 
not there, a very small minority are affiliated with 
Protestant congregations. The mass of them consti- 
tute an enormous proportion of the non-church-going 
class. Multitudes have from a bigoted Roman- 
ism to a more bi epticism, that has its roots in 
the errors which they have learned tohate. Alienated 
from all religion, they are far from being assimilated 
into American life. shall be done to emancipate 
these people from medievalism, and to incorporate 
them helpfully into the body politic? Since the days 
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of Moses no people has achieved liberty, political, 
intellectual, or spiritual, except under leaders of their 
own race. Hence colleges are planted among the 
freedmen of the South. For a like reason, to furnish 
ministers, teachers, and leaders among the French 
Canadians a college seems of the first importance. 

_ But why should not these young men attend exist- 
ing colleges? They will not. y inherit a very 
low estimate of the value of education. They have 
been systematically prejudiced against it. Nothi 
will correct this so effectually as a college establis 
expressly for them. Besides, if education were valued, 
race feeling, religious and diverse native 
speech operate to keep them away from American in- 
stitutions of learning. A college for them will draw 
them with magnetic power. Again, while the contem- 
plated course of study is the same as elsewhere, impor- 
tant modifications must be made to meet their special 
needs. The Bible is to be thoroughly studied through the 
entire course. In history aseial attention is to be given 
to those forces which, coming in with the Protestant 
Reformation, have created modern society. In polit- 
ical science, special studies in the genesis and nature of 
republican institutions and the corresponding duties of 
American citizenship are required. As this French 
people, among whom these educated men are to work, 
are laborers, all phases of the labor question demand 
extended treatment. 

Especially, an institution whose distinctive aim is to 
Americanize a large, incongruous element of population 
will do vastly more tq inspire in its students the supreme 
purpose to accomplish that aim than will a dozen insti- 
tutions of the ordinary scope and spirit. 

The college in question has made a good start. It 
has a commodious building, with land for others that 
are needed. It has a Faculty of seven men, and forty 
students, eight of whom are in the freshman class, the 
rest in the preparatory course. Last year forty were 
declined for want of accommodations. Better than all, 
the public mind, so fast as it becomes informed of the 
institution’s history and purpose, evinces its good will 
in various helpful ways, giving promise of its rapid 
development. H. Lee. 


MR. HUME’S WORK IN INDIA. 


To the Editors Union : 

A good many friends have sent me pictures, rs, 
and cards by mail in res 
by you November 7, asking for such aid for Sunday- 
school work in Ahmednagar, and Mr. C. E. Swett 
writes that a good many persons have sent similar 
gifts to him in Boston, which will be forwarded when 
the next shipment for India is made. May I, through 
—_ columas, thank these known and unknown friends 
or their kindness ? 

Our appreciation will be best shown by telling what 
these gifts help us todo. Besides our church Sunday- 
schools for Christians, with 450 pupils on the roll, in 
thirty classes, the Christian Endeavor Society of our 
church has been conducting from nine to fourteen Sun- 
day-schools for non-Christians in this city of 35,000. 
Because people of different castes in different parts of 
the city cannot be collected into a few schools, we go 
where they will gather. From June to November we | 
conduct more Sunday-schools than from December to 
May. The report of average attendance in nine Sun- 
day-schools in Jan was as follows : High School, 
102 ; Cotton Cleaners’ Lane, 129 ; Fergusson Gate, 24 ; 
Tailors’ Lane, 21 ; Mali Wada Girls’ School, 36 ; Police 
Lines, 29; Blimgar, Main Street, 117; Blimgar Mis- 
sion School, 58; Blimgar Girls’ School, 65. Total 
average, 581. The lessons taught in some schools were 
the International Lessons of the life of Christ from 
Luke ; in the others they were Bible stories. Also 
Christian hymns are taught. One school meets in the 
shade of a wall, one in a policeman’s house, one in a 
veranda, one in a private Hindu school, one in a munici- 
pal committee’s girls’ school, etc. 

The rule is to have a review of the last lesson, even 
if there is hardly time to teach a new lesson ; 
there is little use in teaching the Bible if it is not re- 
membered. Ordinarily it will not be remembered if 
not re But if a Hindu boy or girl can remember 
a Bible story well enough to repeat something of it a 
week after hearing it, then there is hope that it will be 
remembered longer. Nothing is given in these Sunday- 
schools for attendance, but in some schools a picture is 
given to every pupil who can repeat something of last 
Sunday’s lesson. To secure such results is what we 
desire. Three Sundays ago the pictures given were 
those sent from Somerset, Mass. Two Sundays 
they were mostly the pictures sent by a pastor’s daugh- 
ter in Meriden, Conn. The expenses for all these 
Sunday-schools in 1889, for conveyances, for gifts to 
the teachers of the municipal school and of the 
Hindu private school to encou them to let us con- 
duct Sunday-schools in their buildings, and for sundries, 
were about $27. During 1890 they will be at least $30 
for the same objects and for transportation of pictures 
and papers from Boston to Ahmednagar. Toward 
both these sums I have received $2 from a lady in 
Worcester. 

In response to inquiries I will say that, though I do 
not yet know how many and what pictures for this 
work have been sent to Boston, yet probably more would 


rove useful. With hearty t to you and the 
riends who have helped us, I am, R. A. Hume. 
AHMEDNAGAR. 
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THE CATHOLIC BISHOP ON LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AND RELIGION. 


To the Eduors of The Christian Union: 

Your issue of February 27 contains extracts from a 
pastoral of the of Kan., 
regarding the Farmers’ Alliance. greater misappre- 
hension a an institution I have not seen. The Alli- 
ance tells the farmers, according to the Bishop, “ You 
can share in our benefits, if you adopt the religion 
which we have established ; we have our own chaplain, 
our own religious service, our own religious observ- 
ances, and have no need of Jesus Christ or his Church.” 

The Bishop is wholly mistaken. I have lect- 
ured before several Alliances in Kansas in the last two 
years, am familiar with their by-laws and ritual, and 
nothing of the kind hinted by the Bishop is contained 
in either. They have chaplains, and re Op for the 
same reasons that the K. of L. or A. O. U. W. do. 

I can easily point the Bishop to many Alliances who 
have for members Catholics, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, A tics, Univeralists, Atheists, ete. 

The Bishop should inform himself before speaking on 
this question again. 

Probably three-fourths of the members of the Alli- 
ance are orthodox. Is it probable that they would 
give up their religion, without a word, and adopt a new 
one ? 


I preach to several hundred farmers every month, 
most of whom are zealous members of an Alliance. 
None of them have yet discovered that the Alliance 
rejects Jesus Christ and his religion ; but the Bishop of 
Leavenworth, who, I hazard to say, never belon to 
the order, knows that it “ has no use for Jesus Christ 
and his Church” ! 

The Alliance has neither creed nor religion in the 
sectarian sense. They are organized for business pur- 
Their statements or principles are good, breath- 


ing the sanguine and noble spirit of the Declaration of 
of Inde 


Another large farmers’ organization, very much like 
the Alliance, is the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
which is growing rapidly in the West. 

There is no danger, as you intimate in your editorial, 
of these men being led astray. They are thinking, aud 
are daring to follow their righteous thoughts. 

The farmers of Kansas are indeed in a sad = 
They have abundance of corn and mortgages. y 
are puzzled to know why the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company should get money (or its equivalent) for three 
per cent., and themselves be compelled to pay from 
twelve to fifteen. Or why the railroad company should 
have extension of time and the farmers be compelled 
to pay on time or be sold out. 

n justice to this Order, I write this hasty defense. 
Sauisspury, Mo. J. W. CALDWELL. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Washington annual meeting of the American 
Tract Society was held in the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church last Sunday evening. Justice Strong 
presided. The Rev. Dr. G. L. Shearer, Secretary, pre- 
sented the report of the operations of the Society for 
the eleven months ending March 1. The report shows 
that the total receipts were $3304,263—a gain of $25,126 
over the corresponding period of the previous year. Of 
the new publications issued in the year a majority were 
in other languages than the English. Strenuous efforts 
are being made to provide literature for the immi- 
grants. Grants of tracts averaged 750,000 pages each 
week, and 154 colporteurs were employed. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. George Whitefort, of Chicago, 
and the Rev. N. J. Conklin, of Rochester. 

—The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Forsyth Street Methodist Episcopal Chureh of this 
city was celebrated ano oe In the morning there was 
a love feast which was led by the Rev. W. H. Wardell, 
which was followed by an address by the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley. There was a reunion of the congrega- 
tion in the afternoon, at which General Clinton B. Fisk 
presided. Ex-Governor Lounsbury, of Connecticut, 
made an address. 

—* The Presbyterian Union” at its next meeting, to 
be held in the assembly-rooms of the Metropolitan 
ager, Monday evening, April 7, will discuss 
“The Ideal Religious Newspaper.” The Rev. Drs. 
Dexter, of the “ Congregationalist,” Boston ; Wendell 
Prime, of the New York “ Observer,” and Wayland, of 
the “ National Baptist,” will speak. 

—It is greatly to be regretted, says the “ Mail and 
Express,” that doctrinal erences have found their 
way into the order of the King’s Daughters. But such 
is the fact, and as a consequence seven of the members 
of the Central Council have, in loyalty to evangelical 
truth, withdrawn from the Council. These ladies make 
@ full statement and defense of their action in the 
“Churchman” of last week. 

—A correspondent writes: “Mr. Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon, pastor of the Congregational church in Oswego, 
has been prostrated by abdominal inflammation and 
abseess, from which his life, of so much promise to the 
church and to theological science, has, it is hoped, been 
saved by laparotomy, performed March 27 by his uncle, 
Dr. Francis Bacon, of New Haven.” 

—Two religious bodies in this country are termed Re- 
formed Presbyterians. They are designated, for con- 
venience’ sake, as Old School and New School. Com- 
mittees from each of these Churches met in Pittsburg, 
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Pa., lately, to consult r touching a union of 
these Churches. They found their way to an agree- 
ment on every question but one—the relation of mem- 
bers to the civil government. It was proposed to make 
this a matter of forbearance, leaving members of the 
Church to do as they pleased about voting. But the 
Old School men were tenacious, and the union has not 
been accomplished. 

—The Baptist National Committee on Christian 
Union have adopted recommendations which are de- 
scribed by an eminent Baptist in a letter to us as “ prac- 
tical rather than theoretical ; ethical rather than eccle- 
siastical.” The recommendations set forth that as— 

“The spiritual Church of Christ is composed of all his 
—— followers, of whatever earthly name ; and, whereas, 

e unity of this spiritual Church consists in diversity of 
members divinely unified into one body ; and, whereas, we 
cannot. at present, agree in ecclesiastical matters of creed 
and polity ; and, whereas, we can agree in all practical mat- 
ters of life and character ; and, whereas, we are divinely com- 
manded to keep the unity of the Spirit in the of peace, 
that there should be no schism in the Body: 

* Therefore, we dohereby declare that in all matters of 

ractical co-operation (in distinction from ecclesiastical opin- 
ions and forms) we will lovingly proceed on the basis of 
diversified unity and unified diversities. as set forth by our 
Master in his allegory of the vine and the branches, and as 
elaborated in the Apostle’s analogy of the head and the mem- 
bers ; this unity which comes from the vital union of indi- 
vidual believers with their spiritual Head.” 

—A National Conference on the Christian Principles 
of Civil Government will be held in Lincoln Music 
Hall, Washington, D.C., April 1, 2, and 3, under the 
auspices of the National Reform Association. The 
object of the Conference is to emphasize the justice and 
necessity of the existing Christian features of the Amer- 
ican Government, to urge the many important 
measures now — before Congress which involve 
our national Christianity. The call is signed by his 
Honor ex-Justice Strong, formerly of the Supreme 
Court of the United States ; Joseph Cook, Boston ; the 
Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury ; 


Bishops Huntin Tuttle, Williams, and Coleman, of 
the Episcopal Church ; oy Hurst, Walden, and 
Andrews, of the Methodist iscopal Church, and 


many others. Papers will be by ex-Justice Strong; 
Judge Thayer, of Philadelphia ; Herbert Welsh, of the 
Indian Rights Association; Dr. Baldwin; Dr. O. P. 
F —— of Nashville, Tenn., and others. 
—The “ for 1890 
ives figures for the re tists in the United 
21,175 ministers, 33,588 
churches, and 3,070,047 members. These figures in- 
clude white and colored, Northern and Southern Bap- 
tists. The number of baptisms last year was 144,575. 
They have 17,096 Sunday-schools, with 1,158,665 pupils; 
the value of their church property is $53,568,502 ; and 
the aggregate of their contributions last year was 
$9,363,377. 

—The Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has declined the call extended to him by the Collegiate 
Reformed Church of New York City. 

—A council at the First Con Church of 
East Orange, N. J., on March 19, dissolved the rela- 


tions between that charch and its pastor, the Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, who has accepted a to Berkeley, Cal. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing the highest appre- 


ciation and commendation of Mr. Pullan. 

—The New York Auxiliary to the McAll Mission in 
France held its seventh annual meeting at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle on Tuesday of last week. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon and the Rev. 
Henry Hunt. The work of the mission since its incep- 
tion in 1873 was described in an interesting way by Dr. 
Gordon, who also set forth the immediate n of the 
movement. Mrs. C. H. Parkhurst was elected Presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary for the coming year. 

—A large meeting was held in Washington last week 
for the purpose of furthering the project of the estab- 
lishment of the National Methodist University, of which 
we spoke editorially last week. hes were made 
by Bishop Hurst, who is at the head of the movement, 
denen awley, Bishop Newman, Con man Morse, 
of Massachusetts, and the Rev. Dr. ett, of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. Nearly 
$5,000 was raised at the meeting, making the fund 
now on hand about $33,500. The money now being 
secured is for the purpose of making a payment on the 
land already purchased. 

—The New York East Methodist Conference opens 
its session this week in the Somerville Church, Brook- 
lyn, Bishop Fowler presiding. Next week the New 
Bngland Conference meets in Boston. 

—At the March meeting of the Brooklyn a 
tional Club, on Monday evening of last week, the 

rincipal address was made by the Rev. William H. 
ard, D.D., on the topic “The Religious Ne oy 

—The Congregational Club of Minnesota held its 
March meeting in the First Chureh of Minneapolis. 
The Club listened to papers on Public Worship by F. W. 
Anderson, of St. Paul, the Rev. I. S. Cory, of Man- 
kato, and Professor C. H. Morse, organist of the First 
Church. Professor Morse treated the Service of Song, 
and with his quartette and chorus gave well-rendered 
illustrations of various styles of sacred music by Eng- 
lish and French composers, much to the delight of the 
Club. The speakers advocated more care in methods 
of worship, without any stiff uniformity, and with 
supreme regard to the expressivn of reverence, aspira- 
tion, and trust, and to the spiritual uplift of the 


worshipers. 
Bluffton, Ala., has given $500,000 to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church for the location of the educational 
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institution known as the University of the Southland. 
The Rev. Dr. C. L. Mann, who has it in charge, says 
that $1,500,000 will be expended on the main building, 
which will be 300 feet by 300 feet, and seven stories in 
height, with an inner court 200 feet square. The ma- 
terial to be used is white marble, granite, and sand- 
stone. Ground will be broken April 15, and work on 
the building pushed rapidly. 

—The New York State Convention of Sunday- 
Schools will be held in Dr. Meredith’s Church in Brook- 
lyn, June 10, 11, and 12. Among the speakers who 
have been invited to address the Convention are the 
Rev. Drs. Meredith, Behrends, "Schauffler, E.G. Hoad- 
ley, and B. F. Jacobs, and Mr. D. L. Moody. 

—The Training-School for Christian Workers, Spring- 
field, Mass., proposes to add to its curriculum regular 
instruction in scientific charity. During the past week 
a short course of lectures upon the problems of pauper- 
ism and poverty was ‘delivered before the Training- 
School by Charles D. Kellogg, General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization of the City of New York, and it 
is ted that others will follow. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cornelius E. Swope, minister of Trinity 
Chapel in West Twenty-fifth Street, near Broadway, 
this city, died very suddenly last Friday, from paralysis 
of the heart. Dr. Swope was bora in Hagerstown, Md., 
in 1826, and upon his last appearance in Trinity Chapel 
had spent twenty-three years as minister of that church. 
He was first called to Trinity Church in Chicago as 
assistant rector. He oe went to Grace 
Church of the same city, and after remaining there 
three years as rector was called to Trinity Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., where fhe remained until he was sum- 
moned to take charge of Trinity Chapel. Dr. Swope 
was greatly beloved and esteemed by his fellow-clergy 
and his congregation. 

—The Hanson Place Baptist Church has called the 
Rev. Henry O. Hiscox, of Troy, N. Y., to the pulpit, 
vacant since the Rev. John C. Allen resigned. 

—A memorial Presbyterian church has just been 
dedicated in St. Augustine, Fla., which is described as 
“a house of worship which for beauty of design and 
architectural detail has no equal in the South.” It was 
erected by Mr. Heary M. Flagler in remembrance of 
bis daughter. The dedication sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. J. R. Paxton, of this city. Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, Mrs. John Wanamaker, Vice-President 
Morton, and other distinguished guests were present at 
the services. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W. G. Sperry, of the First Church of Manchester, N. H., 
the presidency of Yankton College, Yankton. 


—Henry Faville was installed as pastor of the church in 
La Crosse, Wis.. on March 1%. 

—Samuel H. Barnum, of Durham, N. H., has resigned, 

—Charles B. Wathen, of the Central Church of Chelms- 
ford, Mass., has accepted a call from the South Main Street 
Chureh, West Manchester, N. H. 

—John E. Todd, D.D., for twenty years pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn., has resigned, 

will reside in Riverside, Cal. 

—J. E. Wildey, of the Elmwood Church, Providence, R.1., 
has resigned, to take effect on June 15. 

—John Pogson has been installed as pastor of the Second 
Chureh, Massena, N. Y., into which the First Church was 
recently 

—H. D. Woodworth, of Cambridgeport, Mass., declines a 
call to Southville. 

—Archibald McCord accepts a call to Suffield, Conn. 

—J. F. Kellogg accepts a call to the new Grand Avenue 
Church, Muskegon, Mich. 

—S. A. Norton, of Princeton, IIl]., has received a call to 
Olivet, Mich. 

—H. B. Roberts, of the First Church of West Hartford, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—R. J. Shinn, of Morris City, Ill., died suddenly in his 
pulpit recently. 

—H-nry C. Brown, of the Pilgrim Church of Springfield. 
Mo.. has resigned. 

—C,. H. Keays accepts his call to Ravenswood Church, 
Chicago, LIl. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—D. R. Thompson, of Taylorville, Ill, has resigned. 

—W. F. Cellars accepts a call to Rashville, Il. 

—W.C. Stinson, of Flemington, N.J., accepts a call to 
Dunellen. 

—N. B. Knapp, of Middletield Center, N. Y., has resigned. 

—J. H. Kerr has received a call to the Central Church of 
Rock Island, III. 

—E. 1. Davies, of Pontiac, Lil., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—J. E. Searle has accepted a call to the pulpit of the Car- 
roll Park Methodist Church, made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. MaeGregor, who has become a Baptist. 

—J.M. Shipman, pastor of the Baptist church of Peabody, 
Maas., has resigned. 

—G. W. Smith, of Sandusky, O., accepts « call to the 
North Baptist Church, La Crosse, Wis. 

—W. F. Slocum, of Logansport, Ind., accepts « call from 
the First Baptist Church of vo wy N. J. 

—D. H. Martin will be installed as pastor of the Clinton 
Avenue Reformed Church, Newark, N. J.. on May 2. 

—A. B. Carter, D.D., rector of Trinity Church (P. E.). 
Rochester, N. Y., and formerly rector of Grace Charch of 
this city, died suddenly in Rochester on March 2, at the age 
of seventy-one. 

—C. M. Mott, of Philadelphia, has received a call to the 
First Baptist Church of Bayonne, N. Y. ‘ 

—T. R. Slicer, of the Unitarian church of Providence, R. I., 
has resi to accept a call to Buffalo, N. Y. 

~-E. T. Sanford accepts the rectorship of St.John's Church 
.P. E.), New Milford, Conn. 

—Stephen E. Barnwell, rector of St. Stephen’s Church 
(P. E.). isville, Ky., was killed, with his young son, in the 
disaster of last week. 


ir 
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Books AND AUTHORS > 


THE HEREAFTER. ? 


We commend this treatise to our readers as the 
ablest presentation of the orthodox doctrine of the 
future life, especially of future punishment, de- 
fended in the orthodox manner. The author holds 
that the doctrine of immortality is clearly taught in 
the Old Testament ; that it teaches a future life and 
a future retribution; that the New Testament dif- 
fers from it only in bringing out these truths of the 
future life more clearly and prominently. He has 
not much to say about heaven or eternal life, or the 
blessedness of the blessed dead, but the various 
phases of the doctrine of future punishment he dis- 
cusses in extenso. Hades, Gehenna, the Unquench- 
able Fire, the Undying Worm, Justice, Wrath, 
Punishment, as New Testament phrases are all 
carefully examined, and the conclusion is reached 
that the New Testament teaches the doctrine of 
future endless sin and torment for the finally im- 
penitent, and gives no warrant for any hope of 
probation beyond the grave. The opposing doc- 
trines of Annihilation, Conditional Immortality, 
and Restoration are then taken up and examined, 
and to the author’s satisfaction disproved and dis- 
missed. In two important respects only does the 
author differ from the orthodoxy of, say, the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He repudiates 
the conception of punishment as a literal fire or a 
material torment. He substitutes therefor the more 
modern orthodoxy: “ Whatever in the spirit world 
may correspond to the worm here—consciousness 
of wrong-doing, strong passion, remorse, despair, 
anguish—produce, or rather are, the fire that is 
unquenchable, because the worm, the cause, that 
never dies.” He also repudiates the doctrine that 
the light of nature is insufficient for salvation, and 
substitutes the more modern orthodoxy that men 
may be saved by the atonement of Christ who have 
never received or believed in Christ, and he appar- 
ently includes in this category of the possibly saved, 
not merely the pagans, but also those in Christian 
lands who have never truly understood the Gospel 
of Christ. He is thus at variance on a substantial 
doctrine with the Westminster Confession, but not 
more so than most of the defenders of the modern- 
ized doctrine of eternal punishment. As he main- 
tains the orthodox doctrine, so he employs through- 
out his treatise what we may call the orthodox 
method. He treats the Bible as a book, not 
as a literature. He gives collations of texts to 
show the meaning B such words as Eternal, 
Justice, Justify, Punishment, Death, Life, etc., 
but without giving any consideration whatever 
to the character of the various authors, or their 
times, or their hearers, or the object which they 
had in view in their writings. His treatment of 
the Scriptures is textual and microscopic. The 
Higher Criticism he ignores entirely. He perceives 
no difference between the Gospels and the Book of 
Revelation, or between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. He makes no allowance for, and 
apparently does not believe in, any progress of doc- 
trine in the Bible. The story of the Garden of 
Eden he accepts literally—eo literally as apparently 
to believe that the fruit of the Tree of Life would 
have conferred immortality on the body if Adam 
had not been driven from the Garden. As a re- 
inforcement of the doctrines of the decisive nature 
of this life’s probation for every man, and of end- 
less sin and suffering, the volume will be welcomed 
by all believers in those doctrines; as a refutation 
of the doctrines of Conditional Immortality and 
of Universal Restoration it will be welcomed by all 
who regard those opinions as unscriptural and dan- 
gerous errors; and to those who repudiate the 
Higher Criticism, who regard the Bible as a single 
book, not as a collection of spiritually eous 
literature, who see in it no development of the spir- 
itual understanding of the race, and who measure 
truth by a balancing of texts rather than by a weigh- 
ing of thoughts, it will seem, doubtless, unanswer- 
able and conclusive. 

Yet the volume appears to us far from as con- 
clusive as it appears to the author. We believe 
that his method is being rapidly superseded among 
the best Biblical scholars by a method of Scripture 
study radically different, by a conception of the 
Scriptures radically different. But even if we 
accept substantially his conception of the Bible and 


1 The Hereafter: Sheol, Hades, and Hell, the World to 
Come, and the Scripture Doctrine of Retribution according to 
Law. By James Fyfe. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) 
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his method of measuring Scripture teaching, his 
exegesis seems to us, in not a few instances, far 
from satisfactory. Gehenna was a valley just out- 
side Jerusalem, where, according to substantially 
all Bible scholars, fires were kept burning in the 
time of Christ, in which the offal of the city was 
consumed. These fires answered to the sewe 
of a modern city. For evidence of this 
statement the student need not go further than to 
his Thayer’s “Greek Lexicon,” his Smith’s * Bible 
Dictionary,” Henderson on Isaiah, or Stepfer’s “ Pal- 
estine in the Time of Christ.” Of course, if this 
be true, the references in Christ’s teaching to hell 
fire—literally, fire of Gehenna—are symbolical of 
destruction, not of torment. Our author banishes 
this fire from the Valley of Gehenna, and will have 
it that Christ refers to the awful sacrifice of 
innocent children to Moloch, the god of the 
Ammonites. That Christ should have compared 
“Our Father which art in heaven” to Moloch, 
and the punishment of sin to the sacrifice of in- 
nocent babes to such a god of cruelty, is to us not 
merely incredible, but unthinkable. He blurs, if 
he does not obliterate, the recognized distinction 
between Gehenna and Hades, and will have it that 
Hades, in New Testament usage, is not merely the 
abode of the dead, but the place of punishment, and 
labors, with some difficulty, as it appears to us, to 
conform this interpretation to such verses as ‘‘ The 
~~ of Hades shall not prevail against it” (Christ's 
urch), and “ Neither was Christ left in [or to] 
Hades.” He argues that fire is in Scripture an 
emblem of torment, and quotes in justification the 
fact that Joshua is directed to burn with fire the 
person with whom the accursed thing is found, 
singularly ignoring the fact that this burning did 
not take place until the person had been stoned to 
death, and consequently could not be tortured by 
the destructive flames. He quotes in a foot-note 
eleven p of Scripture in support of the doc- 
trine that God is a devouring fire. We examine 
the passages and find that in only two is he a 
devouring or consuming fire, and in one of those 
the fire that goes before Israel to destroy its ene- 
mies. He labors through eighteen pages to escape 
the natural significance of the undying worm, drawn 
from the battlefield, where the worm devours and 
destroys the putrefying corpses, and to substitute 
therefor a symbolism drawn from the worm in liv- 
ing bodies, which he rather hesitatingly identifies 
with the fiery serpents in the wilderness. He con- 
cedes that the New Testament contains passages 
which apparently promise that at the end all sen- 
tient beings shall join in love and praise to God for 
his redeeming grace, but insists that such promises 
are really to be ded as conditioned and lim- 
ited, because the glowing prophecies of the restora- 
tion of Israel to the holy land have never been 
fully realized; a process of argumentation which, 
if logically pursued to its legitimate end, would 
obliterate the promises of redemption out of the 
Bible altogether. He repudiates the almost ecu- 
menical interpretation of 1 Peter iii., 14-22; and 
denies any descent of Christ into Hades, adding 
that if he did descend into Hades it was not to 
preach the glad-tidings to the dead, but to tell them 
that glad-tidings had been preached to the living, 
for what purpose except to aggravate and gloat over 
their sufferings it is difficult to conceive. 

To sum up, then, this book belongs in that class 
of theological polemics which Browning has so 
admirably described : 

“ The same endeavor to make you believe, 
And with much the same effect, no more : 
Each method abundantly convincing, 

As I say to those convinced before, 
But searce to be swallowed without wincing 
By the not-as-yet-convinced.” 

The author’s spirit is earnest, but his method 
scholastic ; he approaches the Scriptures with rever- 
ence, but not with impartiality ; with the spirit, not 
of a docile scholar seeking to ascertain what it 
teaches, but with that of a dogmatist determined 
what it must teach. His exegesis is somewhat 
narrow ; and while he is conscientious and pains- 
taking, he is without either a prophetic insight or 
a large view of the Bible as literature. He will 
furnish new and convincing arguments to those 
convinced before ; but his point of view and his in- 
tellectual method are so wholly different from those 
whom it should be his purpose to convince, that he 
will hardly secure from them a patient hearing, 
much less a judgment in his favor. And whatever 


the reader may think upon the particular subject 
of the book, “ The Hereafter,” if he be imbued 
with the spirit of the new theology, he will lay this 
volume down, clear in his own mind that the author 
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does not even apprehend that conception of re- 
demption as the impartation of God’s character to 
men, concerning which he thinks it quite enough 
to say, “ We submit it is impossible for God to 
communicate his essential nature to man, or any 
creature whatever. If possible, men would be gods.” 
Such a reader will reverently reply, “It is written 
in the law, ‘I said, Ye are gods ;’ and Christ has 
interpreted the declaration with his own assertion, 
‘He called them gods unto whom the word of 
God came,’ and the Scripture cannot be broken.”’ 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN HISTORY. ' 


The a of this volume completes this 
extremely useful and interesting work, and brings 
the story of contemporary European history down 
to 1878. The need of such a work has been felt 
by all those who have to deal with current questions 
in Europe, and also by those who desire to be fully 
informed respecting the history of their own time. 
Most of us know a great deal more about the his- 
tory of the last century than of the present century, 
and many of us are far more thoroughly posted 
with regard to what happened in Greece than with 
regard to what has happened on our own continent. 
Such works as this, and Mr. McCarthy’s “ History 
of Our Own Time,” are simply indispensable to 
those who wish to read the newspapers of the da 
with any degree of intelligence. The story whic 
Mr. Fyffe has to tell in his three volumes has never 
been surpassed in movement, variety, and interest 
since the world began. It is the story, in large 
measure, of the reconstruction of modern society ; a 
story of the deepest interest, not only because of 
what it records, but because of the unconscious 
prophecy which it makes regarding the future. 
For the writing of such a work peculiar qualities 
were necessary. It is one thing to tell the story of 
the reign of Louis the Eleventh, and another to 
write the history of the Second Empire; it is one 
thing to write calmly and critically about Frederick 
Barbarossa, and another and very different thing 
to write with equal dispassionateness about Bis- 
marek. Mr. Fyffe’s work has disclosed many 
admirable qualities, and among them that breadth 
of view and dispassionateness which are of the very 
first importance in a work of thischaracter. These 
qualities are specially illustrated in his treatment of 
Napoleon, whose career and character probably 
afford as thorough tests of the historical faculty and 
spirit as any to be found in the whole of 
history. Mr. Fyffe writes about Napoleon with a 
clear understanding both of his strength and his 
defects, and with an insight into his character and 
the results of his activity which has rarely been 
disclosed by any of the numerous writers who have 
made him their theme. Recognizing fully the 
selfishness, duplicity, and unscrupulousness of Na- 


Fyffe discerns also the benefits which 


he bestowed upon Europe in breaking down anti- 
quated systems and in substituting better and more 
modern methods of administration ; and Mr. Fyffe 
will find many to agree with him in his somewhat 
novel position that, although Napoleon stands in the 
popular thought for imperialism, he was, in spite 
of his tyrannical methods, a Jacobin at heart, and 
the truest representative of the Revolution. 

In this volume Mr. Fyffe tells the story of 
modern Europe from 1848 to 1878—a period of 
almost incessant agitation and change, a period 
which began amid the most ominous signs of dis- 
order. ‘From the Rhenish province to the Otto- 
man frontier there was no government but the 
Swiss Republic that was not menaced, and there 
was no race which did not assert its claims to 
more or less independence.” In France, Germany 
Austria, and Italy the spirit of revolution was in 
the air, and although in some cases the popular 
movement seemed abortive, yet out of this wide- 
spread agitation have come very important modifica- 
tions of European policy and a very large extension 
of popular rights. This volume covers the story 
of the fall of the Second Empire, of the birth of 
the modern Italian kingdom, and of the struggle 
between Germany and Austria. Mr. Fyffe’s work 
bears witness both to his remarkable candor and 
freedom from dogmatism and to the thoroughness 
and adequacy of his preparation. The result of 
this rare combination is seen in a history which has 
been accepted already as an authority, and which is 
certain to command the respect and attention of 
intelligent students of European affairs the world 
over. 


1A Hist of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fytfe, M.A. 
Vol. III. y & York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
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SOME RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Our readers will perhaps remember the notice of the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Strong’s “ Philosophy and Religion” 
which appeared in our columns some time ago, com- 
mending that formidable yet clear and instructive 
treatise on the doctrines of Christianity. We have 
now, by the same author, a larger and more important 
work (A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York), entitled 
“ Systematic =r, which is an enlarged and 
amended edition of Dr. Strong’s lectures printed in 
1876 for the use of the students in the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. We like the method, arrangement, 
and general disposition of the contents of these seven 
ania pages of acute and scholarly presentation of 
religious truth from the view-point of traditional ortho- 
doxy. It is not essential that we should agree with 
some of the fundamental positions of the writer. A 
few of the chapters seem utterly to ignore the estab- 
lished results of .modern progressive study of the 
Scriptures. Nevertheless, this work is a most useful 
compendium and commonplace book, and, like Dr. 
Shedd’s famous publication, constitutes a well-defined 
point of departure for those who, by comparisons, would 
like to discover how far progressive theology has trav- 
eled from the milestone of rigid orthodoxy. 

It is but a step from doctrine to its illustrative 

hases, and in the “Biblical Lllustrator,” by the 
Sho. Joseph S. Exell (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York), we have a rich repository of anecdotes, 
similes, emblems, gathered from a wide range of litera- 
ture, which may be very helpful, if cautiously used, in 
the exposition of Scripture. If, however, the plan of 
this work remains enaibeed, we doubt the ability of the 
author to keep the lamp of life aglow until the com- 
pletion of his task ; for the present volume, the first of 
the series, only relates to the Gospel of Luke, and 
still covers nearly eight hundred pages of fine type! 
Such industry is remarkable, and it gives us much 
light upon the meaning of the Bible, yet it is 
mingled with considerable wordiness whose omission 
would be gain to patience. We could wish that di- 
luted comment had been more infrequent. 

Excursions in theology are naturally associated with 
excursions in scientific research and travel, such as 
are described in the Reminiscences of J. M. Wieting, 
M.D., of Syracuse (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), 
who won enviable reputation before the war as a 
pioneer lecturer on physiology. Upright, generous, 
whole-souled, indefatigable, and of great intelligence, 
Dr. Wieting was well and favorably known by multi- 
tudes. In pursuit of the restoration of impaired health 
and overtaxed strength, he made extensive travels in 
Europe and the East, of which this volume is the 
entertaining record. It is written by his wife, the con- 
stant companion of every journey, and while many 
descriptions are of the conventional order and relate to 
well-worn subjects, there are also admirable notes of 
fresh experiences in remote countries like Japan. 

But travels upon this mundane sphere are 
enough compared with flights into the spirit world, 
and in “Glimpses of the Upper Spheres” (Charles 
A. Wenborne, Buffalo, N. Y.) we are supposed to 
listen to the voices of Patriarchs, who, after roam- 
ing all over paradise, vary matters somewhat by 
holding conversations with Mr. Luther R. Marsh, 
through the medial power of two receptive women. 
Adam is the first speaker, Gabriel the last. The first 
talks as if he had been reading Swinburne ; the second 
has nothing in particular to say, which is our candid 
opinion of the conversation of most of the Patriarchs ! 
It is along remove from extravagant Spiritualism to 
Bishop Butler, author of the famous “ Analogy,” but it 
is a blessed transit. And in a volume from the pen of 
Thomas Ruggles Pynchon, D.D. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York), we find a charming though very brief sketch 
of the life of this noble scholar, with an examination of 
his Analogy. This study will be very serviceable to 
those who do not wish to spend the time to read Bishop 
Butler’s formidable treatise, which, although it may be 
called a theological curiosity from our modern stand- 
point, is nevertheless one of the great intellectual 
— of the centuries. The portrait prefixed is 
copied from the portrait belonging to Trinity College, 
Hartford, which is taken from the original. The face 
: indeed that of a man “ with soul inflamed with love 
divine.” 

We have the same fine quality of manhood, aflame 
with love and zeal in the service of God, conspicu- 
ously displayed in the sermons that are selected from 
the manuscripts of the Rev. Dr. Walter R. Brooks, 
and published under the title “God in Nature and 
Life” (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York). Dr. 
Brooks was for fifteen years the greatly honored pastor 
of the Baptist church in Hamilton, N. Y., and these 
(liscourses will not only revive precious memories in 
the hearts of his friends, but they will also perpetuate 
a noble influence, and win their way by the strong 
appeal of their intellectual and spiritual force. But 
we are not alone influenced to think seriously of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come, by sermons. 

In the realm of speculation men build their theories 
of the state of society in the other world, and compel 
the fancy to solve the problems that the Bible leaves 
unsolved. Such an attempt is the book written by Ben- 
jamin G. Smith (Charles Ey. Kerr & Co., Chicago), and 
which sustains the title “ From Over the Border.” The 
author writes, in a dreamy, mystical way, of the possi- 
bilities of life in the great Hereafter, and, by preserv- 
ing the form of a story, he succeeds in holding our 
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attention to some views of and enlightenment in 
the future world which are as likely to be realized as 
most speculations in this vein. Of equal uncertainty 
with supposed happenings in the spirit world is the 
meaning of an extraordinary book known as “ Hiero- 
Salem,” published by the J.G. Cupples Co., Boston, 
and written by Mr. E. L. Mason. It is a lurid affair 
throughout—cover red, inside red, and adorned with 
numerous headpieces in black relief. The work truly 
contains an astonishing amount of eloquent writing. 
Poetry, thology, history, theology, “4 
ogy, are all to ound in copious measure. The 
author, an earnest believer in the immortality of the 
spiritual Ego, treats of the endeavor made by 
a man versed in psychological lore to raise the 
standard of intellectual and physical man by estab- 
lishing a mew race, founded by careful selection 
of two individuals. On this thread the whole unique 
learning of the volume is spun. Through five hundred 

ges we are startled, mystified, amazed, and lost in 
wonder at the fertility of Mr. Mason’s vein of ingenuity; 
but the average reader, as he turns the last leaf, will 
yet inquire, And what under the canopy of heaven 
does all this mean? On a much lower plane, and of 
unspeakable dullness, is the production called “ The 
Science of the Christ ” (Ursula N. Gestefeld, author and 
publisher, Chicago). 1t purports to be an advanced 
statement of Christian Science. But if to know ad- 
vanced Christian Science is to understand the general 
purport of this volume, we fear the company of the 
initiated diseiples will not at all resemble the sands of 
the sea for multitude! Moreover, we did not know 
before that Christ was a Scientist. It is a relief to 
turn from this volume to the sixth in the series known 
as “ Manuals of Faith and Duty” (Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Boston), in which the Kev. Charles Fol- 
len Lee considers “The Birth from Above” in the 
light of Universalist teaching. We fail to see how 
any broad-minded man in any evangelical communion 
can withhold cordial approval of this little book. It 
is full of devoutness, spiritual power, and scholarly 
completeness. He who reads will not doubt that to 
be born again is, of necessity, a vital requirement of 
Universalist faith, if we allow these Manuals, as we 
must, authoritative utterance. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


he pees generally, the magazines for April are 
ly up to the highest level of American magazine 
literature. Of course, however, there are single feat- 
ures which must be excepted from this criticism. Such, 
notably, is the paper on “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
by Andrew Lang, in Harper’s Magazine, with its ten 
illustrations by Mr. Abbey. Mr. Lang writes in his 
usual fashion, lightly and cleverly, with no attempt at 
serious or deep criticism, but always in a readable 
and agreeable manner. Mr. Abbey’s work is among 
his best. He has been more happy, we think, in his 
ideal of Portia and his conception of the comic Launce- 
lot than in those of Antonio and Shylock. In the series 
on Great American Industries Mr. R. R. Bowker tells 
the history of a suit of clothes from the time the wool 
is on the sheep’s back to its completely manufactured 
ae General Wesley Merritt deseribes “ Three 
Indian Campaigns,” explaining graphically the hard- 
ships and peculiarities of Indian warfare. Other arti- 
cles are, an account of the life and works of Dr. Thomas 
Young, by the Rev. W. H. Milburn ; a description of 
the organization and methods of “The New York 
Maritime Exchange,” by Richard Wheatley ; a sketch 
of the history of American humorous literature, by 
Henry Clay Lukens—in which the attempt to give too 
full detail has resulted in arid treatment—and the 
usual supply of short stories and poems. The second 
part of Mr. Howells’s “ Shadow of a Dream ” is filled 
with a somewhat prolonged and superanalytical diseus- 
sion, from all possible points of view, of the meaning of 
the one event which somehow has strayed into the story. 


Perhaps no article in the current A llantic Monthly has 
a stronger interest, even in the popular sense of the 
word, than Professor James B. Thayer’s “Trial by 
Jury of Things Supernatural ’—a curious study of the 
legal machinery and methods used in investigating the 
alleged superuatural events of a former age, such as 
those of so-called witchcraft. The first article in the 
issue is a careful consideration of and answer to “Some 
Popular Objections to Civil Service Reform.” The 
author is Mr. Oliver T. Morton, who sums up the sub- 
ject by asserting that the spoils system “is at war with 
equality, freedom, justice, and a wise a and is 
already a doomed thing fighting extinction.” Mr. Albert 
Shaw writes of “ Belgium and the Belgians,” of whose 
political and economic condition he has made a thorough 
study. Dr. Holmes is as charming as ever in the light 
talks “ Over the Teacups ;” Mr. Aldrich favors us with 
a poem this month ; the reviews of Howells’s and War- 
ner’s recent novels are notably careful and discriminat- 
ing; and the Contributors’ Club has, as usual, much 
entertaining matter. 


Among the illustrated articles in the Century the 
more notable are, that on ‘‘ The Slave Trade in the Congo 
Basin,” by Mr. E. J. Glave, one of Stanley’s pioneer 
officers, and that in Mr. John La Farge’s series of 
— called “ An Artist’s Letters from Japan.” Mr. 

efferson tells in his Autobiography how he came to 
play the part of “ Rip Van Winkle.” Mr. Cole furnishes 
some exquisitely engraved reproductions of the work of 
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Giovanni Bellini to accompany the article by Mr. W. J. 
Stillman. A very full iad tobeoenting history of “ The 
Serpent Mound of Ohio,” by Professor F. W. Putnam, 
of the Peabody Museum ; a special study by Charles de 
Kay of “The Old Poetic Guild in Ireland ;” a paper 
on “ The Latest Siberian Tragedy,” by George Kennan; 
" os for the Next World’s Fair,” by M. Ber- 
ger, Director of the French Exposition just closed ; an 
important and suggestive discussion on the labor ques- 
tion by Professor Richard T. Ely in the Present-Day 
Papers—these titles will give an idea of the variety of 
the table of contents of this issue, which is in truth 
more remarkable for the number of topics treated than 
for the special brilliance of any one feature. There are 
several stories—none, however, of more than average 
interest. 


In Scribner’s Magazine the most pleasing paper, to 
our taste at least, is the second part of the agreeably 
illustrated paper called “In the Footprints of Charles 
Lamb,” by Mr. Benjamin E. Martin. The short stories 
by Sarah Orne Jewett and FE. C. Martin are both 
worthy of commendation. The leading illustrated arti- 
cle is that on “ Tadmor in the Wilderness,” by Mr. 
F. A. Bliss, the illustrations being furnished by J. D. 
Woodward, Harry Fenn, and some photographs. The 
froutispiece this month is an illustration to Horace’s 
Fourth Ode of the first book (Archdeacon Wrangham’s 
translation), being the first of a series of illustrations 
to the Odes b Mr. J. R. Weguelin. An important 
new series is oon in this number on the general 
subject, The Rights of the Citizen. This month Mr. 
F. W. Whitridge tells of his rights “As a House- 
holder,” and later papers by Francis Lynde Stetson, 
President Seth Low, E. L. Godkin, and others will tell 
of his rights as a traveler, a user of the streets, and so 
on. In “ Wagnerianism and the Italian Opera” Mr. 
W. F. Apthorp puts forward some arguments to show 
that there may be such a thing as an extreme worship 
of Wagner, and points out some of what he considers 
the composer’s shortcomings. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—l. A. Stokes & Brother, of this city, have just issued 
a little manual entitled “ Good Form—Dinner, Cere- 
monious and Unceremonious,” with suggestions cover- 
ing all the points involved in dinner-giving and dinner- 
going. 

—George Sand’s library was lately sold in Paris. A 
few of the volumes were rendered valuable by the 
autograph inscriptions ; for the rest, the principal in- 
terest attached to them was the fact of their having 
belonged to the novelist. 

—Justin Huntley McCarthy has completed two 
volumes of his work on the French Revolution, these 
volumes forming one-half the entire work. Mr. 
McCarthy’s aim is said to have been to produce a his- 
tory which shall be at the same time “ exhaustive, 
thorough, and popular.” 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of this city, have pub- 
lished a new and abridged edition of Edersheim’s 
“Jesus the Messiah,” a work so well and favorably 
known as to make any characterization of it unneces- 
sary. This edition is in a very convenient form, and 
contains substantially the matter of the larger work. 

—Of William O’Brien’s novel the “ Atheneum ” 
says: “It is rumored that Messrs. Longman will be 
the English, and Messrs. Scribner the American, pub- 
lishers of Mr. William O’Brien’s novel, which, in spite 
of the reputation of the author, is said to be unpolitical. 
The scene, however, is laid in the Bantry district, and 
the hero is an Ilrishman, so it is not improbable that 
English readers will find a stronger political view ex- 
pressed than the writer is at all aware of.” 

—Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth says : “1 recall spend- 
ing an evening with Longfellow in which he related to 
me the incidents of his life that had found expression 
in verse. ‘I wrote “ A Psalm of Life,”’ he said, ‘in 
my early years, merely as an expression of my own 
resolution, views, and feelings. I did not intend to 
publish it. I put it away for myself. I chanced to 
give it to the press, and it went over the World, and 
was even put into Japanese art.’ ” 

—Messrs. Putnam will begin at once the publication 
of their previously announced series of Heroes of the 
Nations—biographical studies of the lives and work of 
men who have been accepted as types of the several 
national ideals. The series is edited by Evelyn Abbott, 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The first volume will be 
“Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England,” by 
W. Clark Russell. This will be followed by “ Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Struggle of Protestantism for Exist- 
ence,” by C. RK. L. Fletcher, of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, and “ Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens,” 
by Evelyn Abbott. 

—A recent writer to London “ Truth,” with regard to 
the three-volume novel nuisance : “ May I ask you to 
discover who our Procrustes is? ‘ Not I,’ writes Mr. 
Mudie, ‘for I lose by the three-volume novel system.’ 
‘So do I,’ protests the publisher; ‘ and [ also,’ groans the 
author ; ‘and | most of all,’ growls the public. Who, 
then, keeps this universally execrated anachronism 
alive? ‘This isa great mystery.” The same writer 
suggests that a joint circular of the libraries to the 
publishers, or even a joint circular from Messrs. Mudie 
and Smith alone, would kill the three-volume novel in 
one season. [f, as the libraries say, they dislike the 
system, why should they not try this simple and inex- 
pensive remedy ? 
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THEATER SERVICES. 


By tHE Rev. FREDERIC PALMER. 


Bp em the last few years a new manifestation 
of evangelistic effort has been brought to the at- 
tention of people interested in religious work. They 
have heard of religious meetings held in theaters. 
The Theater Services of Philadelphia are now com- 
pleting their ninth season. In Boston occasional 
services have been held in theaters from time to time, 
and the first consecutive season of such services has 
just closed. Other cities are looking on with inter- 
est, and questioning whether it would be well to 
attempt a similar experiment. They are asking 
what special function such services aim to fulfill, and 
whether, in fact, they fulfill it. As it has been my 
privilege to be engaged in helping to carry on these 
services, both in Philadelphia and in Boston, per- 
haps I can furnish some data for answering these 
questions. Some years ago (July 7, 1887) The 
Christian Union gave an account of the Philadel- 
phia services. Do the Boston services furnish any 
confirmatory or additional evidence as to the func- 
tion and results of this movement ? 

The first question a church-goer is inclined to ask 
about the matter is, “ What is the necessity of 
going to a theater to hold services, when there are 
churches of every denomination standing more or 
less empty?” The answer is, For this very reason. 
There are in every city large numbers of persons who 
rarely or never enter the doors of any church of any 
denomination, who will yet attend religious services 
if held in a theater. Why do they not go to church ? 
Because, when they moved in from the country, they 
intended to continue their church-going, but kept 
putting off the adoption of a church home until the 
intention faded away ; because they live too far from 
church; or they have come down in the world, and 
their clothes are somewhat or very shabby ; or they 
have had formerly an unpleasant experience with 
some deacon or sexton ; or they know too much of 
the private life of some man who is regarded as 
great, and a pillar in this or that church, and take 
him as a type of the church member. And why, 
then, will they attend religious services in a thea- 
ter? Because it is a place with which they are 
familiar, and they understand the code of manners 
appropriate to it; there is less of the hampering 
presence of a propriety which they feel as some- 
what hostile; they feel there more able to cope 
with the ecclesiastical atmosphere on even terms ; 
they have there a right, a welcome, which all the 
invitations of the churches cannot convince them of 
as long as social position counts for so much in Sun- 
day congregations as it does at present. Such con- 
siderations explain in part the fact, which ten years’ 
experience has proved to be a fact, that there are 
many persons who never go to church, chapel, or 
hall, who will go to a theater. 

This matter was discussed a year ago at a meet- 
ing of Episcopal clergymen in Boston, and four of 
their number were asked to act as a committee to 
examine the subject and establish such services if 
found desirable. ‘The committee consisted of the 
Rev. Frederick B. Allen, Superintendent of the 
Episcopal City Mission, the Rev. Philo W. Sprague, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Charlestown, the Rev. 
Henry M. Torbert, Assistant Minister of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, and the Rev. Frederic 
Palmer, Rector of Christ Church, Andover. The 
result was that services were begun in the Grand 
Opera-House, Washington Street, on January 5, 
and continued every Sunday night, ending with 
March 9. The preachers were the Rev. Messrs. 
Allen, Sprague, and Palmer, of the committee, and 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., the Rev. J. S. 
Lindsay, D.D.,and the Rev. Edward Abbott. The 
Charlestown Navy-Yard Band furnished the orches- 
tral music, and a chorus of Harvard students 
led the singing every evening, together with other 
volunteers from time to time. A half-hour concert 
of vocal and instrumental music occupied the atten- 
tion of the people while coming in and receiving the 
hymns, printed on sheets and distributed by the 
ushers. The service consisted of a pass read 
from the Bible, a few prayers, always including the 
Lord’s Prayer—in which all were requested to join 
and many did join—a collection taken, and a sermon 
preached. Hymns were interspersed everywhere. 
The clergymen wore neither surplice nor cassock. 
The sermons were always short and preached with- 
out notes. 

Apart from the facts that the clergymen who 
officiated were all members of the same Church, and 
that the prayers used were generally from the 
Prayer-Book, there was nothing distinctively Epis- 
copal about the services. The clergymen who 
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officiated did not feel obliged to assert their loyalty 
to their Church by making prominent the points in 
which it differs from others. They all felt that 
nothing was in place here but the deep, simple 
truths of Christ’s Gospel. No attempt was made 
to organize the congregation into a church or 
mission. We did attempt to reach individuals 
in this inorganic, floating mass. At the head of 
our hymn sheets was the following notice: 

“Do you want to speak to the clergyman about 
your personal religious life ? 

“Do you want your sick visited ? 

“Do you want your children baptized ? 

“Do you want your dead buried with Christian 
burial ? 

“ Are you in trouble? 

“If so, give your name and address to the usher.”’ 

Every evening from one to half a dozen persons 
were waiting to speak to us, with requests covering 
all the topics embraced in this invitation. Some 
who had wandered away from church-going were 
brought back to it ; those who wished for pastoral 
offices were visited ; in a few cases a night’s lodg- 
ing was given; for those who wanted work, work 
was sought, and in a number of cases found. 
Although we desired to reach individuals, we did 
not expect to be able to do so to any great extent. 
This was not the side on which we looked for our 
work to have results. For any one who desired 
religious conversation or pastoral offices would 
naturally turn to one of the many churches, ready 
for this very purpose, on every side. But the fact 
that these people had turned away from the churches 
showed that they were conscious of few needs of 
this kind. The chief means by which we hoped to 
reach them were two: by short, earnest, simple ser- 
mons, and by a reverent service. Apart from the fact 
that the meetings were held in a theater, and that 
the music was furnished by an orchestra, there was 
little that was unconventional, nothing in the least 
sensational, about them. The aim was to cultivate 
the same spirit of devoutness which the church, 
with its atmosphere of specialness and spiritual 
loftiness, inspires. An indication that this aim was 
partially reached was the fact that the behavior of 
the congregation greatly improved in quiet and 
order as the season’s services advanced. 

The average attendance was from eleven hundred 
and fifty to twelve hundred, and of these, two-thirds 
to three-fourths were men. They were mainly 
mechanics, laborers, sewing-women, shop-girls, the 
keepers of small stores with their wives and chil- 
dren. There were some tramps, drunkards, and 
street-walkers, but the majority of the congregation 
were respectable le, not of the lowest class. 
This was as could have been wished. It is much 
more picturesque to preach to rags and ignorance, 
but it is much less hopeful than where there is a 
certain basis of respectability and general intelli- 
gence to lay foundations upon. And yet there was 
abundant evidence that the majority of those who 
attended were non-church-goers. Their manners 
were those of the concert hall rather than the 
church. In spite of the improvement in behavior 
mentioned, they would, up to the very end of the 
season, get up and go out during service or ser- 
mon at any time the inclination took them. Any 
unusually good musical solo or chorus would be 
followed by general applause. Another fact pointed, 
it is certainly to be hoped, to the non-church-going 
character of the congregation. Each seat at the 
Grand Opera-House has on its back a locked case 
containing an opera-glass. A dime dropped into 
a slot enables the opera-glass to be taken out and 
used. During one of our services, in spite of the 
police in attendance, fifty-six opera-glasses were 
stolen. Half adozen extra police and a number 
of detectives stationed through the theater at the 
next service prevented so extensive a raid again ; 
but still occasional thefts occurred, and I had the 
experience—presumably uncommon for a clergy- 
man—of seeing the police-patrol wagon drive off 
one night after service with several members of my 
congregation in it. 

The question arises, What light do such services 
throw on the problem of the evangelization of great 
cities? In the first place, they point to the exist- 
ence of a large class of reputable non-church-goers 
who are not averse to religion if they can have it 
without ecclesiasticism and without social distinc- 
tions. The church is not only an institution of 
religion; many of us forget how largely it is a 
social institution, implying in those who frequent it 
the possession of a certain amount of money and a 
position in society. There are many persons with 
little money, who do not care to be part of any 


organization, with little conception of organic 
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religion and in the crudest stages of individualism, 
who yet find with pleased surprise that their spirits 
are enkindled and their hearts touched and com- 
forted by plain words about eternal truths and 
simple services in which music bears a large part. 
These are the ones who form the majority in the 
theater congregations. They are the most hopeful 
class of non-church-goers. It is well worth the 
while of the churches to study them, and see 
whether something cannot be done for them where 
they are. Any expectation that a few efforts will 
transform them into church-goers will be doomed 
to disappointment. But with their willingness to 
give religion a chance at them once a week in a 
place of their own choosing, it would seem as if 
they might perhaps be not so very far behind the 
church member who thinks he has done his duty 
by religion if he gives it a chance at him once a 
week in a place of his own choosing. 

In the second place, the distinctness of the 
theater congregation from the ordinary church con- 
gregation shows that there is no antagonism 
between the two different kinds of service. There 
will always be in the community the needs to which 
the no church ministers, the needs of those 
who have some acquaintance with religion for reg- 
ularly recurring food for their spiritual life. But 
it requires already a certain development of spirit- 
ual life to have these needs or to use the means for 
meeting them. As our Lord forewarned us, there 
will always be with us those who are poor—poor in 
religious initiative, poor in their conception of organic 
relations, poor in worthy ideals which may inter- 
pret to them their heavenly Father and his Church 
on earth. 

The number of services, too, is a matter of im- 
portance. The difference between services held in 
a theater occasionally and throughout a season is 
the same as between occasional attendance at church 
and constant attendance. The one is better than 
the other not merely in quantity, but the increase 
in quantity produces a change in quality. The 
habitual church-goer has the blessings of a recur- 
rent spiritual hunger, a large capacity of assimila- 
tion, an ability to distinguish readily the essentials 
of spiritual nutriment in worship and teaching 
from the accidentals—powers which in the occa- 
sional church-goer are almost wanting. Just so, 
while an occasional service held in a theater may 
do much to rouse or comfort thoge who happen to 
be present, a series of services aims to impart 
some of the blessings which can only come from 
dwelling at regular seasons in the atmosphere of 
religion ; to transform the curiosity or the vaguely 
felt religious need of the non-church-goer into the 
regularly recurrent needs, with their accompanying 
powers of the habitual attendant. 

“ After all,” says one who feels strongly the 
value of institutional religion, “ what good has it 
done those people just to attend these services?” 
One who finds that in his own case the good he 
has experienced from his connection with the 
Church has come mainly through his partaking 
in the parochial agencies for practical work or 
from the Church’s pastoral side, will be unable to 
see any answer to this question. But one who has 
felt his soul uplifted chiefly by the Church’s public 
ministrations, through the earnest words of a 
preacher or the enkindling touch of reverent wor- 
ship, will be unable to believe that it has been in 
vain that a thousand of the poor in ecclesiastical 
opportunity have every week for two or three 
months had the Gospel preached to them. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


CHURCH SIGNS AND NOTICES. 


Apropos of “church signs,” to which the Spectator 
refers in your issue of March 6,1 would ask why so 
many city churches bear no other sign than that in- 
scribed with the name and address of the sexton and 
undertaker? On going to Brooklyn some years ago, 4 
perfect stranger, | wandered about the streets, often 
with map of the city in hand, “looking up” places of 
interest, churches, etc., and, observing that the majority 
of churches bore only the sexton’s sign, it occurred to 
me that possibly the churches were readier to bury the 
dead than to care for the living, and I said to myself 
over and over again, “God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” 

The Spectator writes of “church notices.” Regular 
attendants can frequently remember a series of notices 
if the clergyman reads them “ decently and in order,” 
but irregular attendants and strangers who would like 
often to avail themselves of church privileges find it 
impossible to recall the notices even Rocstis after the 
service is concluded. Why not have them printed on 
slips and distributed in the pews ? H. 

[Some churches do print their notices (Plymouth 


among others), with satisfactory results.—Eps. C. U.] 
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NEVERTHELESS HE MARRIED 
THEM! 


If the following incident from an Eng- 
lish paper ma believed, clergymen 
must bear in mind that encouragement is 
sometimes as much needed as warnings 
at a wedding : 

“A young clergyman, at the first wed- 
divg he ever celebrated, thought it was a 
gees time to impress upon the couple 

fore him the solemnity of the act. 

“*]T hope, Dennis,’ he said, solemnly, 
‘ you have well considered this important 
step in life.’ 

“*T hope so, your riverence,’ answered 
Dennis. 

It’s a very, very bold step you’re tak- 
ing, Mary,’ said the minister. 

“* Yes, sir, | know it is,’ replied Mary, 
whimpering. ‘Perhaps we had better 
wait had, 

“* Perhaps we r riverence, 
chimed in ied 

“The minister, amazed, and seeing his 
fee vanishing before bis eyes, took a more 
cheerful view of the situation, and said : 

“* Yes, of course, it’s solemn and im- 
portant, you know, but it’s a very happy 
time, after all, when the people love eac 


other. Shall we go on with the service ?’ | 
“* Yes, your riverence,’ they both re-' 


plied, and were soon made one ; but that 

oung minister is now very careful how 
he introduces the solemn view of mar- 
riage to timid couples.” 


A LARGE ADDITION TO A GREAT 
STORE. 


Important alterations and improvements 
have been made in the big dry-goods store 
of James MeCreery & Co., Broadway and 


Eleventh Street. Hitherto in most of its 
departments the firm has been very much 
overcrowded, and there are whole ) hee of 


which have been for sale, but which, 
or want of room, could not be properly pre- 
sented. The variety of stock has n con- 
stantly increased, without, until now, a cor- 
responding increase of space. There are lines 
of goods which James MeCreery & Co. will 
be now glad to carry which they could not 
carry befo 
dations. The building formerly occupied by 
the Methodist Book Concern has been ac- 
quired as an addition to the salesroom, and 
this gives an increase in space in which the 
firm means to exhibit lines of goods which 
will be thoroughly trustworthy, popular, and 
desirable. 

Although all departments of the store 
are full of the latest novelties for sprin 
and summer, so that it may safely be sai 
that never before were goods better or cheaper, 
the increase in accommodation has made pos- 
sible a complete transformation in some de- 
partments on the second floor. Especially is 
this true of the department for ladies’ ms fen 
wear, corsets, etc., and for infants’ goods. 
This department now occupies the Broadway 
front on the second floor, and the changes 
made in it are so complete that it has entirel 
outgrown its former The facili- 
ties offered by this firm to customers out of 
town who must make purchases by mail are 
unsurp by any in the city, and to such 

erfection has their mail order system been 
rought that satisfaction is assured in every 
case, 


A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Mr. Walter J. Thompson, the well-known 
magazine and newspaper advertising agent, 
has moved into new and enlarged accommo- 
dations in the recently completed Times 
Building, and now oceupies one of the hand- 
somest suites of business offices in this city. 
Although one of the youngest of the large 
agencies, his is now one of the largest. His 
business has been built up by the success of 
his customers ; his inventive genius and orig- 
inality, as well as that of his associates, has 


been used in the interest of his customers | 
to present their advertisements in a way | 


that has been attractive and artistic. This 
is the kind of advertising which will pay 
to-day, and which the newspapers want that 
have any regard for the appearance of their 
ages, instead of old-fashioned large black 
etters, or large white letters with solid black 
background, which disfigure the page and kill 
all the surrounding avdertisements. A large 
advertising agency, to be successful to-day, 
must have a corps of artists who will get up 
suitable designs and illustrations for their 
customers, and make their advertisements 
attractive on account of their beauty rather 

an conspicuous by reason of their ugliness, 


KIND WORDS FOR THE LIMITED. 


A traveler on the Pennsylvania Limited re- 
cently sent a letter from that train to a friend 
in which he said: ** In writing you this | am 
availing myself of the stenographer and type- 
writer, the latest addition to the service of 
this most elegant train in the world. I have 
found it very convenient, and have been made 
an enthusiastic friend of the Pennsylvania 
System by the attention of all the servants of 
the Company as well as the studied effort 
manifested on every hand to make the trip 
over their line a complete and long-remem- 
bered pleasure.”’ 
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Realm; The Endless Growt 


The Gospel Commentary. 


The Four Gospels Interwoven into a Single 
Narrative, accompanied by 2,400 Notes, 
Original and Selected from 342 Authors. 
By J. R. Gitmore and Lyman Asporr, 
D.D. New revisededition. 840 pp., cloth, 
red edges, $1.50. 


Living Questions, 


Studies in Nature and Grace. By WARREN 
HATHAWAY. 12mo, $1.25, 


Contents :—The Guiding Hand; God Revealed; 
The Nameless Prophet; Uffice of Conscience; The 
Resurrection ; Price of the Prize; A Royal Sensual 
ist; Prayer, Our Reasonable Service; A Divine Vo- 
cation for Every Man; Personal Libe ty; Mission of 
Affliction ; The Sanctuary and the Church; The Tem- 
poral and the Eternal; The Battle of Life’: The Real 
ore Discourse on Evolution; The Vine and the 

anc 


Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. 


Four volumes, Sept., 1873-Sept., 1875. By 
RY bercuer. Crown 600 
pp. each, $1.50 per vol. 


“The ri and best portion of his ministry.”’— 
Christian 


Rvolution and Religion. 


By Henry Warp Beecuer. Part I., Theo- 
retical and Doctrinal; Part LI., Practical 
and Vital. Paper, L., 50e.; IL, $1.00; 
cloth (I. and II.), $1.50. 


ConTents :—Part I.—/ntroductory: Signs of the 
Times; Evolution uman Consciousness of the 
idea of God; The Two Revelations ; Inspiration of 
the Bible; Sinfulness of Man; The New Birth ; De 
vine Providence a sign; Evolution a the 
Church. Part 11.—Jntroduc ory: The Background of 
Mystery ; The Manifold Christ ; Conversion of Force ; 
Drift of the Aygea; The Hidden Man; The Rest of 
God; God's Loving Providence; New Testament 
Theory of Evolution ; God's Goodness Man’s Salva 
; Poverty and the Gospel; God in the World; 
Jesus, the True Ideal ; Growth of Creation ; The Bat- 
son; Li ya uly o pi; ality o 
God's Truth. 


Comforting Thoughts, 


For those in Bereavement, I!]ness, and Ad- 
versity. Compiled from Henry Warp 
BEECHER’s discourses and prayers, by 
IrnENE Ovineton. Cloth, 75 cents; cloth, 


gilt, $ 


& HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


[)opD, MEAD & ((OMPANY 5, 


_ (oLuMN =~ 


If you are interest- 
ed in current litera- 
ture, you may be glad 
to have your attention 
called to ‘‘ New Pub- 
lications, a journal of 


twenty - four octavo 
pages, issued by 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 753-755 
Broadway, N. Y., on 
the first of every alter- 
nate month. Devoted 
entirely to critical and 
descriptive notices of 
the books of this house, 
to extracts from forth- 
coming works, and to 
literary news connect- 
ed with the issues of 
their press, it yet has, 
from the wide field 
which their publica- 
tions cover, an inter- 
est for readers of 
every class. 

The February num- 
ber treats of such 
widely different new 
works, for instance, 
as Professor Dana’s 
“Characteristics — of 
Volcanoes’: the new 
revised edition of 
“ Bryans Dictionary 
of Painters and En- 
gravers ; the new 
novel, ‘‘ Miss Mor- 
deck’s Father”: the 
great work, printed in 
colour, ‘““The Grave 
Monuments of Ancon 
in Peru”: Stockton’s 
“The Stories of the 
Three Burglars’; 
Schouler's History 
of the U. S. under 
the Constitution,” ete. 

Sample copies will 
be sent to any one ad- 
dressing the publish- 
ers as above. 
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PRECISELY INDEXED. 


Book-lovers too often have to complain 
of books without any index, or insuffi. 
ciently indexed. At last, the “ Book- 
mart” tells us, a book has appeared that 
is indexed too much ! 


“ The ‘Origin of Human Reason’ is a 
book of the most decorous description, 
solid throughout, and perhaps just a trifle 
dull. Itis not until the index is reached 
that the fun breaks out. 

“ Mr. Mivart had found it necessary to 
refer occasionally and in passing to sam- 
ples of animal sagacity. Here is the 
index-maker’s opportunity. There is, for 
instance, a reference to the story of Miss 
Benson’s collie, who used to run out of 
the house whenever the word ‘ pigs’ was 
uttered. First this appears under D— 
Dog hunting pigs after family prayers, 
78. Then it reappears under H—Hunt- 
ing of imaginary pigs after prayers, 78. 
Then under I—Imaginary pigs hunted 
after prayers, 78 ; and finally under P— 
Pigs, imaginary, hunted after prayers, 78. 
Why the compiler denied himself the 
pleasure of indexing it also under Prayers 
it is impossible to conjecture ; but he 
makes up for the omission by cataloguing 
it under the heading Archiepiscopal Col- 
lie Dog. 

“ Again, Mr. Mivart casually remarks 
on page 299 that the besetting sin of our 
day is sensationalism. This remark, 
which oceurs in the middle of a para- 
graph, appears to have struck the index- 
er’s fancy, and he indexes it under Beset- 
ting, we th Day, under Sin, and under 
in unaccountably he 
misses the Of. e must pass over such 
flowers of composition as ‘ Dough, parrot 
up to its knees in,’ and a choice collection 
of extracts under the word ‘ What,’ for 
the sake of calling attention tothe master- 
piece of the whole index. 

“ Mr. Mivart had referred to some ar- 
ticulate utterances of a certain parrot 
which sounded remarkably like replies to 
questions. ‘This anecdote gives the in- 
dexer his great opportunity. He indexes 
this twice under A, and thereafter under 
twelve other letters, with variations of 
perfectly fascinating ingenuity : 

** Absurd tale about a Cockatoo, 154. 

Anecdote, absurd one, about a Cockatoo. 


Our, though a 


136. 
Bathos and a Cockatoo, 156. 
Cockatoo, absurd tale concerning one, 156. 
Discourse held with a Cockatoo, 1:56. 
Incredibly absurd tale of a Cockatoo, 156. 
Invalid Cockatoo, absurd tale about, 136. 
Mr. R—— and tale about a Cockatoo, 1:56. 
Preposterous tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Questions answered by a Cockatoo, 1:6. 
R-—., Mr., and tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Rational Cockatoo as asserted, 1:6. 
‘Tale about a rational Cockatoo, as asserted, 


136. 
Very absurd tale about a Cockatoo, 156, 
Wonderfully foolish tale about a Cockatoo, 
136. 


“ Could it have been some premonition 
of the fate his anecdote was going to 
meet with that led Mr. Mivart to close 
it with the words, ‘enough has now been 
said ’?” 


AN ODD ADVERTISEMENT. 


Absolute truth-telling in advertising is 
more and more being considered among 
business men as a quality essential to 
success. Mr. J. E. Powers has dwelt on 
this idea in these columns, but the New 
York “ Tribune ” points out that it has 
been left for a Connecticut hotel-keeper 
to carry the principle to its perfection : 

«“ Advertisers, as a rule, take such an 
ultra-optimistic view of the things with 
which they bid for the public patronage 
that, it is positively refreshing to come 
upon a business card characterized by 
shrinking modesty. According to the 
Providence ‘ Telegram,’ the following is 
now in circulation in a small Connecticut 
town: ‘The Olive Branch Hotel, the 
only second-class hotel in Connecticut. 
Noted far and wide for its hard beds, 
tough steaks, and poor cooking. Under 
the mismanagement of one Stephen H. 
Cole, said to be the closest-fis man in 
the State. Terms unreasonable.’ That 


landlord may not get rich very fast, but 
doubtless thinks, with Bacon, that ‘no 
pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage-ground of truth.’ The 
man who owns the Washington heirlooms 


ought to present him with the little | 
hatchet.” 


Facts are What You 
Want. 


A just judge demands them—the case 
stands upon them ; 

And no one thinks, these days, of taking 
any serious step without them. 

So, when you are asked to accept a state- 
ment, you are entitled to every assurance that 
evidence can give. 

There is security in this uncompromising 
attitude: you know exactly what to expect; 
there is no misunderstanding. 

Faith alone can accomplish wonders. 

But here is something more: knowledge— 
experience —proof. 

So, when Drs. SranKEtY & PALEN say that 
their Compound Oxygen Treatment is cura- 
tive and revitalizing, they can prove it. 

When they tell you that it not only cures, 
but cures permanently, the most severe and 
disheartening diseases, they can prove that, 
too 


Look at the letters opposite : 

There is enough heartiness for any one. 

Well, Drs. Srankry & PALEN have thou- 
sands of testimonials equally strong from 
those who have been restored and revitalized 
by the use of the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. 

The question has been asked: ‘* How is it 
possible to get so many hearty indorsements ?”’ 

Ordinarily it is impossible, but here is the 
secret in this instance : 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, before undertak- 
ing any case, get a full description of it from 
the patient, personally or by mail. 

After that they receive regular reports. 

They follow closely every development, 
and provide for each emergency. 

To do this they have a staff of six skillful 
physicians, who make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the diseases and surroundings 
of all patients under their care. 

So it is from this personal correspondence 
that so many testimonials come to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN. 

They are published, however, only by spe- 
cific permission from those who feel grateful 
for the benefit they have received from the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

There are strong reasons to expect that it 
will cure. 

Here are a few: 

Both Drs. Starkey & PALEN are skilled 
physicians. 

They are thorough chemists. 

They have dispensed their Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment for more than 20 years. 

It is blood food—nerve nourishment ; 

It is instantly and easily available ; 

It cures as nature cures; that is to say: 
Nature gives one strength with which to com- 
bat disease ; puts one in a condition to resist 
maladies. 

This is precisely what the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment has done all these years, and 
is doing now. 

The common sense of this method ought to 
be its best recommendation. 

The stronger you are, the less will you 
have of disease. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment makes 
you strong. 

Over 55,000 invalids have used this remedy. 

Mere than 1,000 physicians use it in their 
practice now. 

It is a grand specific for Consumption, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Bron- 
chitis, Nervous Prostration, and all chronic 
and nervous disorders. 

This covers considerable ground, you will 
say —but all the better. 

It covers each disease in the same way. 

Gives you strength—that’s the point— 
strength to resist. 

Anything that does that—no matter how 
general in its character it may be—can be- 
come intensely specific. 

Send for Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s 20°- 
page book; you will get it by return mail, 
entirely free of charge. 

It will tell you who have been cured, where 
all these restored and revitalized men and 
women live, and describe the diseases re- 
moved. 

Address Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 1,529 
Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa.; 120 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 58 Church Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


From an ex-U. §S. Senator. 

““In the Spring of 1886 I had a severe 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism, which ina 
few days was complicated with dropsy and 
asthma. 

“I had the counsel and assistance of eight 
different physicians, my son among the num- 
ber, some of them counted among the best of 
this State and Wisconsin. But I grew worse 
daily; I could not lie down in bed, MI did 
not have my clothes off, only to change them, 
for several weeks, and finally, had not closed 
my eyes in sleep for over seventy hours. 

““I had to be fanned much of the time to 
get air enough to breathe at all. 

““As a last resort--when I was given less 
than twenty-four hours, by two of my most 
skillful and noted physicians, to live--my 
son, Dr. A. W. Powers, telegraphed you for 
your Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

“It came on the 12.20 train, and I took 
my first dose. 

“In fifteen minutes I went to sleep 
soundly for five minutes, 

“At night I took another inhalation of 
the Compound Oxygen and slept over twenty 
minutes. 

““In less than a week I could undress and 
lie in bed, bolstered up, and sleep soundly 
and breathe with comparative ease. 

“From that I grew better. | 

““My rheumatism has left me entirely; and 
last fall, at 62 years of age, I passed a good 
examination for life insurance. 

“I think I owe my life to the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. | 
““EX-SENATOR C. POWERS. 

““Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn., May 6, 1889.” 
To Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, PhiladeIphia. 


'0:---- 


“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN: 

““I ordered your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
for two of our pupils who were suffering with 
chronic nasal catarrh. 

“One of the girls was in such a condition 
that her schoolmates avoided her, and indeed 
the discharges from her nose and throat were 
so otfensive that I could not myself have her 
near me. 

““She has been using your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for about three months, and she is 
so relieved that her person is in no degree 
offensive. 

“She is so grateful for her improvement 
that a few days ago she thanked me beauti- 
fully and said she wished to do something for 
me. 
““The other little girl is entirely re- 
lieved, 

“I have used it myself to strengthen my 
voice successfully, and a sister also has 
been using it for a year with wonderfully 


good results. 
‘*MRS, MARY DUDLEY, 


‘*Matron of Deaf and Dumb Institute. 
‘* Danville, Ky., May 24, 1889.” 


| 
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Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty, as we understand it. 


—ARBRAHAM LINCOLN. 


THE 


PUuBLISHER’S DESK. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OR a number of years past The 


Christian Union has been steadily 
increasing the volume of its business, the 
scope of its circulation, and the range of 
its influence, and during the last two 
years especially its growth has been phe- 
nomenally large. The evidence of this 
has been found in the increased size of 
the paper, already twice enlarged, and 
now issued in thirty-six pages—the largest 
paper of its class in the country. Under 
these circumstances it has become neces- 
sary to add to the business force of the 
office, the intention of both owners and 
editors of the paper being to make it 
still more distinctively the representative 
weekly family newspaper of the day and 
the country. In furtherance of this ob- 
ject, Mr. William B. Howland, formerly 
proprietor and publisher of the Cambridge 
“ Tribune,” whose energy and business 
ability have been widely recognized, has 
been secured as publisher of The Chris- 
tian Union, and will assume the duties of 
his new position with the next issue of 
the paper. Mr. A. D. Chandler, who has 
been eminently successful as publisher 
during the last two years, and to whose 
energy and ability a large measure of this 
prosperity is due, will remain as manager 
of the advertising department, which now 
demands his entire time. 

Tue Curistian Unton Company, 
Lawson VALENTINE, President. 


HINTS ABOUT READING PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


te CHRISTIAN UNION, in its capacity of 
“sombined magazine and newspaper, has now 
attained such dimensions that its readers will do 
well to employ a little system in examining each 
successive issue; and we beg to call attention to 
the following suggestions, recently offered in our 
hearing by a professional reader, known as an 
“exchange editor,” which may be found helpful. 
Here is the substance of what he said : 

“If anybody proposes to make a serious business 
of keeping informed about current periodical litera- 
ture—as I am compelled to do—he must under- 
stand that it can’t be accomplished by plunging 
here and there, but must be entered upon system- 
atically. 

“The pith of a well-edited daily newspaper 
ought to be communicated to an intelligent reader 
through titles and display lines. This being 
granted, the remark we frequently hear, that ‘The 
reading of a sixteen, twenty, or twenty-four page 
newspaper is preposterous,’ loses most of its force 
as ja criticism. Such a newspaper soon speaks for 
itself. Of course, in some instances its size may 


result simply from imperfect editing, on the prin- 
ciple that it requires more skill to write a concise 
short letter than a long and rambling one. But in 
the case of a well-conducted metropolitan daily, and 
especially Sunday editions, such size is more likely 
to indicate that it appeals to numerous and varied 
classes of readers, and that widely varying interests 
must consequently be appealed to. It is not in- 
tended that any one person should attempt to 
digest the entire letterpress; but an ample bill of 
fare is presented, and each reader of intelligence is 
expected to make individual choice of what is best 
suited to his palate. 

“ All that I have said in regard to daily newspapers 
applies equally to the weekly reviews, excepting 
that the latter are less liable to carry their indexes 
from page to page in the form of descriptive titles. 
In the case of weeklies, I find that I can save time 
by carefully studying the table of contents, and 
turning all the pages, noticing not only titles but 
signatures ; and I do this before I begin to under- 


take any actual reading. To read here and there 
without such preparation is to waste time, and also 
lose the opportunity for gaining a comprehensive 
idea of the issue as a whole. Nearly all weeklies 
that are really edited are divided into departments, 
in which respect they possess an advantage over 
the more hastily prepared daily; and, when the 
reader is once acquainted with the system on which 
a weekly is made up, he can generally discover from 
a hasty glance through its , if done in consec- 
utive order, where lie the special features that de- 
serve his eyesight. 

‘“‘Monthlies demand by far the most careful at- 
tention, if one would really acquaint himself with the 
striking features of their contents. ‘Titles are 
usually brief, and not accompanied by clues in the 
way of sub-titles or headlines; and division into 
distinct departments is infrequent. Illustrations 
sometimes serve as guides ; but I confess that I am 
accustomed to place chief reliance on authors’ sig- 
natures accompanying magazine articles. If I ree- 
ognize these as the signatures of men or women who 
are accepted leaders of thought in any department 
of knowledge, I feel it my duty to read every word 
they are pleased to present. It is just here that 
great names — real value in journalism. With 
or without foundation in fact, the reader has a 


right to expect them to be voices from — = 


IN THE INTEREST OF OUR READERS. 


An advertisement has been offered to The Christian 
Union of “ Webster’s Dictionary, Original Edition, 
Unabridged,” which we have declined on the grounds 
that it might muslead our subscribers. It offers this 
dictionary for $4, and the casual reader would, we 
think, naturally infer, although not so stated in the 
advertisement, that he is buying Webster’s Unabrid 
Dictionary, which is sold in the market at $10 or $12. 
The “Original Edition” is a reprint, in cheap form, 
of the edition of 1847, the copyright of which has 
expired, and does not contain the extensive additions 
and improvements which have been made in later 
editions. 

If our subscribers wish a Webster’s Dictionary which 
is within forty-three years of date, printed on chea 
paper, at $4, then this is the book for them to buy ; if 
they want the latest edition of Webster’s Unabrid 
Dictionary, handsomely printed and illustrated, they 
should not accept this offer thinking that they are 


getting it. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH.—II. 


A thorough course of Indian club exercise strongly 
recommends itself as a means of physical training. 
The constantly changing variety of movement develo 
the strength of the arms and expands the chest, at the 
same time bringing into full play every muscle in the 
entire body. ft also imparts ease and elasticity of 
motion, perfect equipoise, and firmness to the step. 

To get the greatest amount of benefit from these 
exercises, a few hints from one experienced in their 
use will be found very helpful at the start. Special 
care must be taken at all times to avoid over-exertion. 
Commence with light weights, and practice each exer- 
cise until proficiency in it is attained, before attempting 
to use heavier clubs. Never continue to exercise lon 
enough to produce fatigue, as endurance is attain 
only by constant practice, gradually increased in dura- 
tion as greater strength is aoanhiel Even then, short 
exercises at intervals are more beneficial than any long- 
continued strain on the system. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


_ (The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, oR egy to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, Ss, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, etther of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or wlustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books o 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed.| 


“PASS IT ON!” 


My | pene in The Christian Union has been in- 
creased many fold by a very simple plan. I duplicate 
my own subscription every year, for onal who 
eannot afford to take it. If I could, I would treble 
and quadruple it. A recent mail brought me this mes- 
sage : “ Have you read the sermon in The Christian 
Union on Agur’s Prayer? It came to me as though 
written for me, and has had an abiding influence and 
inspiration ever since. Your gift to me is doing much 
more for me than you thought it would. I hardly 
think I would take in exchange for it anything that 
was given me at Christmas, and my gifts were many 
and valuable. I cannot tell you how I look forward 
to it, and enjoy it. It is a constant delight.” X. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION AND THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 


Permit me to thank you for the manful cou with 
which you discuss the inies problem. Every editorial 
in the Union on this momentous subject I have read 
during the last two years has been marked by the 
utmost fairness and just discrimination, in conspicuous 
contrast to the studied silence or misrepresentation so 
largely prevalent in the leading journals of the coun- 
try. is the more creditable to you in that The Chris- 
tian Union is chiefly circulated among the wealthier 
classes, and but little in the ranks of workingmen. It _ 
would be vastly to the benefit of the latter if they could 

clear and strengthen their minds by steady perusal of 
its brilliant pages. As a lifelong workman fully alive 
to the sneers, revilings, and false representations heaped 
on the Nation’s toilers, I again thank you for the honest 
bravery of your words in behalf of those who labor 
with their hands. W. Wurrwortn. 


A SOUTHERN INCIDENT. 


It seems to me that the accompanying news item, 
which appeared in the New York “Sun” of March 14, 
makes a bright spot very welcome after some of the 
dark pictures that are being constantly drawn in the 
newspapers of the race troubles in the South. 

A SoutHern Democrat. 


‘*AN OLD COLORED MAN WANTS TO TAKE HIS 
MASTER'S PLACE IN PRISON. 


“ RaveiGn, March 13.—A decided sensation has been 
caused by the appearance here of an old colored man 
who wants to serve out the term of seven years on the 
public roads in the place of Charles E. Cross, the for- 
mer President of the State National Bank of this city, 
who was recently convicted of forgery and embezzle- 
ment. The old negro was at one time the faithful and 
trusted family servant of Mr. Cross’s father, and the 
subsequent erratic bank President had almost literally 
grown up under his charge. e old man was per- 
sistent in his demands to be allowed to take his young 
master’s place, but as there is no law in North Carolina 
which will allow him to doso, the generous-hearted old 
fellow will have to relinquish his noble sacrifice.” 


AN OLD SONG TO A NEW TUNE. 


In these days when we hear so much about “ Plu- 
tocracy,” “Socialism,” and the dangers that threaten 
us from a too — material prosperity, it is rather 
striking to turn back a hundred years and find similar 
sentiments expressed by an English author who was 
very far from being a political economist. Bellamy 
and Goldsmith are about as far apart as possible, and 
yet how peculiarly applicable to our time is some of 
the sentiment of “ The Deserted Village”! I have just 
been reading it, and it strikes me that the New York 
“ Mail and Express ” might do well to place these two 
lines from it in capital letters at the head of its edi- 
torial page for one or two issues in connection with the 
excellent selections which already find a place there : 


** Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


In reply to the query of A. R., of Holyoke, Mass., 
would say that capital and labor must work together. 
My point is that capital can utilize the product of many 
laborers, doing full justice by giving to each working- 
man all that is earned. The laborer stands as a unit, 
but capital utilizes and makes a profit upon the aggre- 

tion of units. Hence there is a very wide difference 
Conaens the income of capitalist and laborer, without 
robbing the latter of his chess of the earnings. 

B. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The rate for money at the close was 
about three and one-half to four per 
cent. Notwithstanding the general im- 
pression prevailed that the April settle- 
ments and payments of interest and div- 
idends would necessitate a preparation 
which would involve a contraction of 
loans and an activity in consequence, 
funds are plentiful enough, both with 
banks and trust companies. The inac- 
tivity in the markets is so exceptional 
that it is found almost impossible to pro- 
duce anything approaching the slightest 
money stringency, and so money manipula- 
tors seem to have given up the game as 
impracticable. Notwithstanding heavy 
exports of merchandise, with the balance 
of foreign trade in our favor, in February, 
considerably over $7,000,000—which is a 
gain of nearly $10,000,000 over Feb- 
ruary, 1889—sterling exchange keeps 
steady, and has advanced since last week 
nearly one and one-half per cent., with a 
loss in reserves in the Bank of England 
of some four per cent. for the week ; yet 
the Bank’s reserve is now nearly forty- 
seven per cent., against forty-two per 
cent. the corresponding week last year, 
when the discount rate of the Bank was 
three per cent. against four per cent. now. 
A spasm of extreme conservatism has 
clearly taken possession of “ Thread- 
needle Street” this season, with a set 
purpose, if possible, to prevent any nego- 
tiations of_loans in the London money 
market and any gold drafts to this side, 
notwithstanding that, for eight months, 
our merchandise exports have exceeded 
our imports over $106,000,000, besides 
an excess of about $13,000,000 of exports 
of silver, which is equivalent to merchan- 
dise ; making nearly $120,000,000 excess 
of exports over imports. Whether, in 
view of these figures, we import gold 
this spring or not, the fact remains 
that this great foreign trade, greater 
than we eas had for years, adds 
to our riches just so much, whether 
the balance is paid in securities or 

Id. It remains to be seen how this 
Edumie is going to be settled, but it set- 
tles the question about any drafts for 
gold on us, for such a thing could hardly 
take place under the circumstances. 
With no shipments of gold, it must be 
remembered, we inevitably accumulate 
the precious metal, for we coin or mold 
into bullion from twenty to twenty-five 
million dollars every year, which, to- 
gether with our silver coinage of twenty- 
eight to thirty millions, adds to our cir- 
culating money and to our reserve just 
that much more of money for our domes- 
tic wants. 

The railway earnings for the month are 
something phenomenal again. The thirty 
or forty roads reported for the third 
week of March show fully twelve per 
cent. gain over the corresponding week 
of 1889, from the same roads, and the 
volume of traffic is simply enormous. Of 
the through traffic much of this tonnage 
in the Northwest, and so to the seaboard, 
is due to corn, the crop of which in 1889 
was so great (estimated now at some 
2,200,000,000 bushels). It is, after all, 
a splendid thing to have such a produc- 
tion of corn, for the price, while not a 
very paying one to farmers, insures, with 
low railway rates, an immense volume 
for exportation ; this fact never was so 
well illustrated as in this season. Corn 
is becoming a prime article for export 
. now, and its use of our own production 
from this time on is likely to be much 
more prevalent on the other side than it 
ever has been before. 

The coal trade is well in hand ; prices 
have receded a little, but the production 
is being kept strictly within limits of the 
need. The anthracite coal companies in- 
formally agree to confine the aggregate 
product to a certain figure a month, each 
company knowing its own quota, and this 
regulation settles the question of price 
largely. [ron is steady, and a slight re- 
cession in price, both for pig and manu- 
factured, brings im large orders, so that 
the trade is in a safe aud sound condi- 
tion, with positive encouragement for a 
prosperous business for the remainder of 
the year. The event of the week is the 


terrible calamity at Louisville and in the 
States bordering, where the extent of the 
destruction of life and property is as yet 
unascertained. ‘The character of the dis- 
aster is so appalling that we hesitate to 
speak of it in its relation to the stock 


market. The energy of the West and 
Southwest is again to be brought into 
requisition to repair the great waste that 
comes to these growing towns and cities, 
and the vast amount of traffic which such 
loss stimulates will undoubtedly add to 
the business of all roads within a wide 
radius of the destruction. This stimulus 
was marked in the events both of the 
Chicago and of the Boston fires, and more 
recently in the great fire at Seattle, in 
the new State of Washington. 

It will be remembered also that while 
the railways suffered in the Pennsyl- 
vania floods, their running equipment was 
afterward taxed to its uttermost to do 
the extra business growing out of that 
terrible season of disaster. Such an ex- 
traordinary event, and especially this 
last one, is of such a nature that no one 
ean be blamed for it, nor charges be laid 
to any earthly agency, but it has its 
silver lining in that it inspires such a 
splendid spirit of human fellowship and 
such an exhibition of active benevolence ; 
it also has the immediate effect of arous- 
ing a vast reserve force of energy ; men 
seemed charged in such emergencies with 
a new life, and go to work with all their 
powers rr The average Ameri- 
can 6 seldom wholly discouraged; ours is 
an elastic race that springs heroically 
into the gap when men are called to such 
extraordinary service, and we shall doubt- 
less see a fresh exhibition of this quality 
in the event of this present catastrophe. 

The disaster had an effect, for the mo- 
ment, on values, and prices receded from 
one to two per cent. in some cases, while 
the foreign holders marketed their shares 
and bonds; but the expectation of a very 
heavy investment demand resulting from 
the great volume of money distributions 
to take place on account of interest and 
dividends in April and May holds all 
safe investments steady against any prob- 
able adverse influences. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase............ 
Specie, increase........... 
gal tenders, decrease..... 
Deposits, increase.......... 597,900 
rve, increase........... 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $4,400,000. 
Wa Street. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Eatate. 


BARTHOLOMEW -& CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS, Interest guaranteed; 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe investments correspond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 


609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas, 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hay- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas. 


Onl 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acte as Executor, Administrator, 
Correspondence solicited from 
First-Clase Real Estate Mortgages 
CLINTON MARKE 
©. E. BHANNON, 24 


ian, 
es d 


President. 


ice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


iver. 5 per cent. paid on time d 


tee, Assignee, or Rece 
to make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
th unquestionable security for prompt payment of eetneinalt and interest. 


G. A. ELDE 


Vice-President. 
JAMES B G8, Becretary 


and Treasurer. 


High Grade investments 


We Own and Offer the following-named 
Bonds: 


$250,000 City of Kansas City, Mo., 4s. 

$55,000 City of New Haven, Conn., 4s. 

$127,000 City of Minneapolis, Minn., 4s. 

$125,000 City of Sioux Falls, §. D. 5s. 

$145,000 City of Wichita, Kan., 5s & 6s. 

$125,000 Des Moines, lowa, ist Mtge. 
Street R. R. Bonds, 6s. 


Gross annual earnings, - - #121,000 00 
Net annual earnings, 71,113 12 
Totalannual interestcharges, 30,000 00 


$135,000 Seattle, Wash., 1st Mtge. 
Street R. R. Bonds, 6s. 


Gross annual earnings, - - #71,169 00 
Net annual earnings, - - - 36,694 16 
Totalannualinterestcharges, 13,500 00 


$50,000 City of St. Paul, Minn., 6s. 
$25,000 County of Cheyenne, Neb., 6s. 
$16,000 City of Kearney, Neb., 6s. 
$15,000 Bowling Green, Ohio, 6s. 
$13,000 Brady Island Precinct, Neb., 6s. 
$10,000 Moscow, Idaho, 7s. 

$5,000 Jamestown, N. D., 7s. 
$8,000 Saline, Kan., 6s. 

$6,000 County of Luce, Mich., 7s. 


Full particulars furnished on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. Send for 
bond list. 


N. W. HARRIS & COMPANY, 


BANKERS, 
163-165 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Paid- Capital, - - $1,500,000 


Western mo company reporting to and 
examined by the New 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Becured by First Mortgages. 


Also 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages, and 5 Per 
Cent. Savings Bonds. 


239 Broadway, cor. Park Place, - - New York. 


JOHN H. DAVIS & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


NO. 10 WALL STRERT, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN HIGH-CLASS 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Our Bureau of Information railway and al) 
classes of investments is unusually complete, and 
its use is at the service of our customers without 
charge. Our investigation of the value of bonds is 
very thorough, and intelligently conducted, enabling 
us to give valuable assistance to those seeking first- 
class investments. High grade bonds suitable for in- 
dividuals, estates, or trust funds constantly on hand. 
Personal conference and correspondence solicited. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE .WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded near! 
000,000.00 profits, every dollar of pepe 
rest has Seon — at maturity, and all enter- 
prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


e of six, seven, eight, ten 
r cent., and profits, in a com ively short 
e, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even ° 
entirely ve ures. 
For full 


send for circulars, pamphlegs, 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 Custom House Btreet, B. L3 
Desk Mercantile Bafe Deposit Co., 120 Broadway 
= New York City, every Wednesday. . 


The City”’ 

and M lis of 

the New State of 
ashington. For 

De- 

acriptive 

write to the Lead. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 

— Bond. Issued for supplies 

Red River Valley Lands | *®4 work done for the 
for Bale. 


ISSUED BY STATES, 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
WATERWORKS CO’S., ETC., 


B 0 N D S BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Deal In Gow’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities of 
a General Banking Business. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
O. F. PAGE, 


be! U N iO N Sec'y & Treas. 
INVESTMENT Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


SECM A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 

ft STO . Investment secured by 
usiness Property centrally located in Kansas City, 

with 50 per cent. of the net profits additional. 


indorsed by Prominent Busin 
men, Bankers and Capitalists, viz.: 
H. P. STIMSON, Pres. American National Bank. 
E. L. MARTIN, Pres. Mercantile Bank. 
HON. T. B. BULLENE, Ex-Mayor. 
B.T. WHIPPLE & CO., Real Estate & Inv't Sec's. 
HON. WILLIAM WARNER, Late Commander in 

Chief G. A. R. and Ex-Member of Congress. 
WALTON H. HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R’y Co. 
L. R. MOORE, Director Nat. Bank of Kansas City. 
E.C.SATTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit 

and Savings Bank. 

By permission we refer to any of the above gentle- 
men. Send for circulars containing description of 
property and full particulars. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Hstate  Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
a landsin Dakota. Listsof lands | 


will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


is its geographical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
has waterworks, electric lights, street railways, brick bus 
iness houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, the 
Presbyterian University. the United States Indian [Indus 
trial School, seven churches and many other attractions, 
[It is the gateway to the Sioux Reservation now open 
to Homesteaders 

It is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No place 
offers better opportunities for investments in lots, farin 
landsand investment securities. For specific infuortia 
tion, address 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dakot® 


We can demonstrate how to invest 
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NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 


The Denver Land & Security Company. 


This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
** Berkeley,”’ has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 


additional stock, making a total of One Mill-| , 


ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 
February ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March Ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to S. B. Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col,, or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 

The National Bank of the Republic, 


The National Bank of Kansas wags 
Kaneas City, Mo. 
The Denver National Bank 
Col, 
The Merchants’ Natignal Bank 
rt Worth, Tex. 


The best tenth of western 
iortgage loans are surely 
ood investments. 

The question is how to get 
ito that tenth. 

Put all your caution on this 
ne point: the choice of your 
‘nder. 

Send fora primer on western 
‘nding. 

Tae Kansas City Investwent Comp.\y, 

Kansas City, Missouri; or 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
tiartiord, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


( to the y Business of the 
Ness County Bank and N. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
T% 1% 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
Piaced on Kansas 


Fully Guaranteed. 
nas Colerade 


rrigated) Farms. 

sclected by 
Officers of the Com- 
based 


 servative 
jitions, rarely ©¢2- 
ain ceeding 25 percent 
: of actual value. 
EASTERN OFFICE 
1113 Devonshire St. 
RosTON 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDVLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - Pap 000. 


Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of Ist mo with "Union Trust 
foo py of New York. Amount of issue lim- 

aw. en Trustees, Execu- 


r 
i 
tors, 
FRANK 

SON, New York Agent, 31-33 


PERMANENT INCOME. 


If you wish to loan your money on CITY MORT- 
GAGES, one year’s time at 10°, or on three to five 
years’ time at 8}, or five-year GOLD DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS at 7%, 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


or to place your funds in PERMANENT 
BUILDING INVESTMENTS paying 15%. 
write for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & CO. dneorporated), Bankers, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to in a good reason for 
buying the Debenture and Mortgage 
Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Asseta, Highest rate of interest 
with security. Pamphlets free; address 


EK. 8. Oxmeasr, A. L. 
President. H. E. Simmons, 


150 Nassau Street, - 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. - 


We are large dealers in B 

ant Harbo 8 Goth in Duluth and on the wo 
r, Bu 

list of ba tol them when 


e solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 
USHN 
USHNELL 

ffeal Qstate and financial fgents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 


IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccot. per annum, payable semi- 
snauniee. in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn,; 
First National Rank, Roston, Maas. 
Correspondence solicited. 


J. J. O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


(we Giana Forks Loan ano Lano 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First M Loans made on ond 
Real Estate Bought and 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


W. H. Rossen, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Parws, Sec’y. 


Authorized - $100.000 
Paid-up Capital = - 75,000 


The Motnal Investme2t Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
Omaha, WNWebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 

interest on all deposits. 


AL ESTATES Gus 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Eguilable Building, Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- ananguartens for 
gated Farms, not , nformation 


exceeding 30% 
of Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave, Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


may be Safe 


Invested in low interest-bearing se- 
curities of the East, but no invest- 
ment can be more secure than wort- 
gages on real estate in St. Paul, the 
largest and most rapidly growing 
city in the Northwest, and it will 
net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
abl» semi-annually in New York 
exchange. A long and successful 
experience, without a single loss to 
investors, has established our busi- 
ness and guarantees satisfaction. 
Unquesticned references on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
Sr. Paun, Minn. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.’ 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO. 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
w. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Real Estate Loans on 
ew York Exc Liberal 
and no expense to holding 

made in Bloux Fale clty propert 
nv en e oux Falls — 
the cit ity in the new Btate, with “Ave large 
nes of Railway ; the Metropolis a the 


Northwest. 
Send for circulars and references. 
Send for the little book on West- 


Before ern Mortgages as investments, 


~ & Investment Co. 
No. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
Wa. Stewart Eno, President; R. Ors and 
G. Livinestor you Menes, ice- Presidents Lurnuer B. 


DENVER-COLORADO 
Wize tnd references 


freely given by 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
8% 
CORRESPONDENCE BOLICITED. 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
BONDS STOCKS ¢ 
end stamp for “Travels of Brother WASHINGTON 
Eashelman, Liewell 


BESTOR G. BROWN, "™ygstmenr 
6% Commercial Paper é 1% Mortgages‘ 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery U0. 


The Averill Paint ready for use 
is the best in she world. Un- 
equaled for Beauty. Durability, 
and Economy. It is guaranteed. 


PAINT Don’t fail to try it. If not for 


sale in pny of neighborhood, send for sample card and 


SEELEY bi BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. VY 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
JO RENT, INST«LMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


of the above delicious Crab-Apple Blossom FP 
fume to any address. 


 Crab-A pple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 


It would not be 
ceive of & more 
htful 
Siessome, which is pu 
Dy The Crown Perfumery Co., 0 
It has the aromaof 
it, and one could use it 
e time and never tire of it.—Vew 
York Observer. 


2, 38 and 4 ounce bettles, 


elicate and de- 


Put up in 1 


THE OROWN PERFUMERY 
177 New Bond St., London, Sold 


Send 12 cents in stamps to Caswell, Massey & Co 
New York, who will mail a trial Bijou comple bottle 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH Tuas) 
VERY STRONG: 
GLASS SURES 
NO SEAMS 
SMELL 
WAYS CLEAN 
TEWART CERAMIC LM RAMIC.C | 
Pearl Sh. Cor. Peck Slip, MEW YORK. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST —-- LLUSTRATED. 4 
WHY DO 
Imitutions, 
MOTHER 


put stiff corsets on their 
Growing Children! 

We beg of you don't do it 

but be sure to buy 


FERRIS’ 


THOUSANDS now in use. 
Bent Materials throughout. 


BEST 


Wear and Finish. 70 
Ring Buckle at Hip for 16 
Supporters. Mice. 


Tape-fastened Buttons 
—won't pull off. 
Oord edge BUTTON 
HOLES-won't wear out. 
FOR SALE BY 
Leading Retailers, 
or mailed Free on 
receipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS. 


AGES. 
Manafneturers, 34 Froadwnay, York. 
MARSHALL FIELD Wholesale Western Agts. 


We now offer our new STYLE 10 WATERS 
UPRIGHT PIANO (as shown in cut) Includ- 
ing a handsome plush stool and embrold- 
ered cover, for $250 cash, or 6275 on in- 
atallments, only $20 cash and 88 monthly 
for the balance | until paid. 


Horace Waters KCo. 


These are the famous new Waters Uprights, the 
best and most durable pianos made, 7% octaves, 
RICH, DEEP TONE WITH FINE SING- 
ING QUALITY, full tron frame, repeating ac- 
tion, finest ivory keys, TUREE PEDALS and 
every improvement. 

No charge for delivery within twenty miles of 
New York, or for boxing and shipping to distant 
points. Prices and terms the same in all 
parts of the United States. 
with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
134 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send for catalogue 


The Old Forty-Niner 


has told his story of the Gold Seekers of 
forty years ago, aad & wonderful story it is. 


Agents Wanted.— Don’t miss it; write at once to 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


oasible to con- 
erfume than the Crab. 


ring 
or 4 


ere 


oF 
f greet Chief among the scents of the 
= Season is Orab-Apple Biles. 
some, delicate perfume of 
highest query and fragrance:— 
| 
| | Crab- ple 
oad Bh 
17) NEM "LONDON 
Presidents. 
- - N.¥. City. 
> stampec 
SENSE. 
¥ Send for 
for those who never saw the with CORSE 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY | 
LUOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- WS 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- ) Childs. 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- Fo 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. 
1.00 
1.00 
A 1% 
= LO 
1.75 
4a 
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| 
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“MRS. BRAMPTON-WELLS.” 


In an interesting little book called 
“ Inside Our Gate,” by Christine Chaplin 
Brush, which gives the record of the real 
incidents and sayings and doings in the 
life of a minister’s family in the country, 
is an account of Mrs. Brampton- Wells, a 
haughty aristocrat who owned a summer 
mansion in the village where the min- 
ister’s family were modestly spending 
their vacation. They had never met her, 
but the effect upon them of the stories of 
her exclusiveness and their playful antici- 
pations of her criticisms are an amusing 
commentary on the awe in which we 
all stand before her own cousin, “ Mrs. 
Grundy :” 


“We could see the mansion house 
across the water from our cottage. All 
that day we looked at it with a certain awe, 
as if a flaming sword guarded the gate- 
way. The owner of the house possessed 
a sort of fascination for us, so near and 
yet so far he seemed from our little 
world. We began to make merry over 
him ; we wondered if he tasted the pies 
and liked them. We tested everythin 
we owned by his imagined ru | 
We learned that his name was Brampton- 
Wells. . . . During the summer we re- 
ceived a letter from a friend of ours who 
lived abroad saying that her cousin, Mrs. 
Brampton-Wells, had a summer house 
in the town where we were living, and 
that she should write to her to call on us. 

“That made us merrier. We knewour 
friend would forget to write; we knew 
_the letter couldn’t reach town that season 
if she did ; but we began to prepare sub- 
jects of conversation. Of course we 
mustn’t mention ‘trading’ with the old 
man with the false-tailed horse for ‘sickle 
pears,’ nor speak of buying peanuts, 
freshly roasted, from the ‘ baker’s cart.’ 
We decided that we would let my father 
read Homer aloud while Mr. and Mrs. 
Brampton-Wells were knocking at the 
door, and that different members of the 
family should enter the room during the 
call, asking for Browning, Emerson, and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. There was 
a wide field for conjecture, as we didn’t 
know on what they prided themselves. 
If Mrs. Brampton- Wells called, my cousin 
Kitty was to speak of Worth as being her 
dressmaker (Kitty had one of her aunt’s 
dresses, which came from him, made over 
twice for herself), or to allude to a rela- 
tive who had been of high rank in the 
Revolutionaryarmy. Kitty thought she’d 
speak, too, of the portiére she saw in 
Faris made from the yellow satin gown 
of the Emperor of China. Maurice said 
he’d ask if anything had been heard of 
the lost Pleiad lately. ... My father 
did the work (on a flower-bed in the gar- 
den) ; but we instructed him, if he saw 
Mr. Brampton-Wells coming, to rush into 
the side yard and lie down in the ham- 
mock with the Greek Testament in his 
hand ; or, if he should be actually caught 
at work, to speak in a broad Irish brogue, 
as if he were the gardener. . . . Once in 
a while nowadays we wonder if Mrs. 
Brampton-Wells will notice if we turn 
the skirt of a dress, or if Mr. Brampton- 
Wells will approve the cut of a new 
coat. We don’t know whether the gen- 
tleman is alive or dead ; we never saw 
his face ; but for us he is immortal.” 


—A curious example of morbid anxi- 
ety on the matter of lying is found in the 
boy who said he was accustomed to re- 
peating when alone the word “not” hun- 
dreds ‘of times, “in the vague hope it 
might somehow be interpolated into the 
divine record of his many wrong stories 
past and future.”—[President Hall, in 
American Journal of Psychology. 

—I once listened to a lecture from an 
Indian chief. lt was an unimpassioned 
effort to tell something of Indian pecul- 
iarities. Among other things he said : 
“Indian great smoker! Smokin’ great 
help to laziness !’—[Christian Nation. 


EASTER. 


Easter Morning and its associations are beau- 
tifully presented in the illuminated Easter 
number of the New York ‘** Ledger,’’ which 
contains a new story by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, 
entitled ** The Household of MeNeil.”’ 


The Many 


Remarkable cures of Catarrh effected by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are conclusive 
proofs that this loathsome and dangerous 
disease is one of the blood, needing only 
this searching and powerful alterative to 
thoroughly eradicate it. 

“I have suffered for years from catarrh, 
Which was so severe that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened my system. None of 
the remedies I took afforded me any relief, 
until I used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began to 
take this medicine last spring, and am now 
entirely free from that disgusting disease. 
My appetite has returned, and I am once 
more strong and healthy.” —Susan L. W. 
Cook, 909 Albany street, Boston Highlands, 
Boston, Mass. 

** My son — now fifteen years of age — was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its 
worst form, through the effects of which his 
blood became poisoned. About a year ago 
he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has 
taken seven bottles of it, and is now entirdly 


well.”—D. P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 
“IT was cured of a long-standing catarrh 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’’ — James 


J. Dougher, Company G., 13th Infantry, Fort 
Wingate, N. M. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY a 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. £1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease yerms, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room, 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


For a DISORDERED LW EF 


Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


25 Cents a Box. = 
OF ALI DRUGGISTS 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [64 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


COLD IN HEAD. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St... New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 24, 199. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


on the 31st of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine lst Jan- 
, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889....... $4,116,622 

Premiums on Policies lst 

Total Marine Premiums................... 85,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1889, to 3lat December, 1889.............. $4.1 13 
Losses d during the same 

$2,553,606 44 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

POENBES.. $705,937 75 
The Com has the foll Assets, 
United States and State of ew ¥ 

Stock, City, Bank, and Btocks $7,274,315 06 

8 secur y Stocks and otherwise.. 2,084,400 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be to the holders thereof, or their 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 

of February next. 


The outstanding certificates 
legal re te Tuesda 
Fourth of February next, from which date - We 
The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

“A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of Company for the year 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates 
issued on and r Tuesday 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
NES. JAMES G. DE FO 
Moone, 
EN, N. DENTON SMITH. @ 
CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, 
ANSON W. 


N 
GEORGE BLI88, 

C. A. HAND 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, RUSSE 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2/ Vice President. 


L 
SELL H. 


COOK’S Select Tours to 


AND 


Round the World. 


An illustrated pamphl-t describing fully the ar- 
ments f ‘r the ensuing season, is now ready, and 
can be obtained on application 


THOS. COOK & BON, 261 & 1,225 Broadway, N. Y. 


SPECIAL 

TO 

CHRISTIAN 

UNION 

READERS: 

Every reader interested in gar- 
dening in any degree—flowers, 
trees, woods, lawns, fruits, veg- 
etables, conservatories, window 
gardens, ete.—is invited to send 
for a free specimen of 7% 
Ameriwan Garden. The sub- 
scription price is $2.00 a year ; 
20 cents a copy; 50 CENTS FOR 
A FOUR MONTHS TRIAL. It is 
the best journal of its class, for 
American readers, without ex- 
ception. 


In Club with Christian Union, $4.00. 


GARDEN PUBLISHING (0., Ltd., 10 Sprace St., N. Y. 
LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 


SEND |and receive by return mail samples 
of finest imported fabrics, from 


4c which we make our patent cut pants 
samples 
STAMPS | one THOMPSON, 
STOMER C 
TO PAY POSTAGE | 1.338 Chestuut Strest, 


New York Store : 245 Broadway (near Post-Office). 


Those answering an Advertisement 

| will confer a favor upon the Adver- ‘ 

tiser and Publisher by stating that 

4 they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


| «If you have a 


‘COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


PURE COD LIVER 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

Is CURE FOR rT. 

This preparation contains the stimula 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Us: 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as efiica. 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. lor 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like §CQTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists.”~ Let no one by | 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty { 


induce you to accept a substitute. ' 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 


1S TO MAKE THEM TH 


CONSTANT AIM 
FINEST IN THE WORLD."’ 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


“OUR 


EUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, 


and “ Around the World.”’ Programmes free ; Gaze's 
**Gazette,"’ 5c. Reference by permission: the Rev. 
Dr Lyman Abbott. 

“It was an opportune moment, and again made 
us feel that a traveler sometimes needs a friend. 

essrs. Gaze & Son, under whoe protection we 
travel, have spared u* many annoyances. All along 
the route to Egypt their representatives have met 
us at the station or boat hey have done for us more 
than we paid them for, or expected to receive. These 
are no fulsome words. but just commendations of a 
firm that has been truly helpful to us.”’—[John Lem- 
ley, Esq.. in “The Zion’s Watchman,” Albany. 
March 22, 1890. 
HENRY GAZE & SON, 

Sole Passenger Agents for the New Nile 8. 8. Co., 
(Established 1344.) 0 Broadway, New York. 

Gen’! Steamship and R’y Office. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


$407.60 realized $10,000. 


Many similar results paying as well 
as this can be shown upon 
application. 

‘New Yorx, January 18, 1899. 
The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Alliance, New 
York: 

GEeNTLEMEN,—We beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your check for Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000) in full settlement of claim in the 
life of Courtlandt Palmer, which was paid 
eight days after proofs were presented. 
For the prompt and satisfactory manner in 
which claim was settled we desire to express 
our thanks, and be assured that on every 
occasion we will cheerfully drop a good word 
for the Bankers’ and Merchants’ Alliance. 

Yours respectfully, 
CATHERINE A. PALMER, Executrix. 
Epwarp H, Drxon, Executor. 


ES Amount paid by the Insared was $407.60. 


Spreciat Terms To CLERGYMEN. SEND 
FOR PROSPECTUS. 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
165 & 167 Broadway, New York. _ 


STAM MERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thorovghly cor- 
rected. For information. testimonials from eminent 
men and pupils, address Tue Bryant 


STAMMERERS, 9 W. ith St., N. Y. 


| } 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
bs 
WILLIAM DEGHOOT, IBAAG 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MATTLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HE ‘Eis 
=, 
— 
\ Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years 
wee SRRH 
AN Cure FOR 
CaTaRR 
YS HAY GOLD HEAD 
FEVER. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 

only, for 50 cents. | 
: VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 


moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


-- 


TYPE WRITE R—Hammond, good as new, and in | 
perfect order, used very little, for sale. Ham- | 
mond, No. 7,331, Christian Union Office. 

BOARDERS WANTED in a private family; | 
desirable location; six minutes from station. | 
Address P, O. Bcx 129, Westield, N. J. | 


A SWISS MUSIC BOX for sale cheap. It plays 
eight tunes, cost $17, and is new, never having | 
been used. Price $10. Address C. F. R., care | 
Christian Unicon. 


FOR SALE -At Guilford, Conn.—$1,000 cash, bal- | 
ance op easy terms—two-story and attic stone | 
house ; fourteen rooms; two acres ground ; fruit | 
and shade trees; large barn. Address 8., P. O. | 


Box 15, Guilford, Conn. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP direct from manufact- | 
urer. Price aboard cars,in tin gallon cans, $1 | 
per gallon. £. G. Williams, Gustavus, Trumbull | 
County, Ohio. 


FOR SALE~—A girls’ school in one of the principal | 
cities of Southern California. Address for par- 
ticulars M. L. Cheney, 300 Post Street, San Fran- | 
cisco, Cal. 


TO RENT—A Ramet suite of rooms, including pri- | 
vate bath, with board for family of adults. Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. Address C., P. O. Box 235, | 
Newark, N. J. | 


TO LET— With board, eer front room and | 
hall room adjvining to gentleman and wife or sin- 
gle gentleman. References. 226 West Thirty- 
third Street, New York City. 


SEASIDE BUILDING LOTS at Woodmont, 
Conn. Select, quiet, beautiful place. Two shore 
fronte. Send for circular. Olin H, Clark, Box 
488, Hartford, Conn. 


A LADY wishes a situation as companion and aid 
to an invalid or blind person of literary tastes, 
She will be highly recommended by Mrs. M B.B, 
238 West 7éth Street, New York City. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, com- 
mended by widely known patrons and pupils, 
desires to learn of a locality where a first-class 
school—either sex—is needed. Address l’riucipal, 
No. 7,348, at the office of The Christian Union. 


A PRIVATE FAMILY, on Brooklyn Heights, 
wish to rent two large rooms on second floor to 
two adults. House new; every convenience; 
home comforts. Address No. 7,363, Christian 
Union Office. 


EUROPEAN TOUR, for education and pleasure. 
A small party, conducted by a young clergyman 
familiar with foreign travel, will welcome a few 
additions to itsmembership. Expenses unusually 
low. For particulars address T. W. Todd (Uni- 
versity), Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WANTED—A capable young lady of retinement to 
assist in housekeeping duties in a small home for 
invalids in the suburbs of Boston and to act as 
voverness to two children who gotoschool. Must 
be able to teach music and to speak German. 
Name, age, references, and character of previous 
experience must be stated. Wages $25 to $30a 
month. Address Box 1,687, Boston, Masa. 


A FRENCH LADY wishes to hear of a lady ora 
small party going to Furope soon for the summer, 
whom she might accompany, teaching or making 
her French useful in return for her expenses; or 
she would go with a brother and sister wishing to — 
travel together. For further information, please — 
addrees C. L. B., No. 7.340, at the office of The 
Christian Union. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed | 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, | 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps mother)ess, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,”’ office of The Christian Union. 


— 


FOR RENT FOR THE SEASON-On the 
Hudson, eighty miles from New York, country | 
residence of ten rooms, completely furnished. 
Large grounds, large garden ; an abundance of all | 
kinds of fruit; near station and Janding; cool, | 
healthful, and quiet. In every way a very desira- 
ble place. Rent $100 per month. Address J. Bur- | 
roughs, Weat Park, N. Y. 

TO EXCHANGE FOR CITY PROPERTY. 
—960 acres of valuable white oak timber land in 
Woodruff Co., Ark.; only ]', miles from railroad 
depot ; the timber alone is a fortune, and will soon 
double in value; price $25 an acre. Also a very 
valuable fruit farm of 37 acres, paying large in- | 
come; splendid buildings, fine Jersey stock, 
horses, wagons, carriages, and implements in- | 
cluded ; near Judsonia, White County, Arkansas; 
Iron Mountain Railroad; price, $12,000. Also 320 | 
acres of valuable prairie land near Tracy, Minne- | 
sota; price, $15 an acre. Also six lotein Wichita, | 
Kansas; price, $5,000. Would exchange all or | 


part. Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North | é 


Church Street, Rockford, Ill. 


A YOUNG LITERARY MAN, an accom- 
plished linguist and experienced in the capacity 
of companion to a gentleman or a lad needing a 
fellow-tourist or guardian for travel in Europe, 
will make a brief engagement for this summer. 
References of the most satisfactory sort will be 
furnished and are also expected. Address im- 
mediately, G. F., Box 2,787, New York City. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wilt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 


o 


Be et > + 
uw 
ioe j 
‘ons REAT: 
er 


Route. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic RY. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES. 
BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 


, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 


| and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 


from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 


tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 


Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 


daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 


between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 


SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 


gas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 


west of St. Josephand KansasCity. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and KansasCity. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakeo offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addresa 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen'l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 
Omaha, 15%; hours. 
Denver, 33's hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, {3*¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16's hours. 


Features of a service are FAST T/ME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All awents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
VW. £. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, E. P. WILSON, 


$d Vice-l’rest., 


Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, iLL. 


CHANCE FOR 
Tea. ORDER 


~ Of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, either 

Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gun- 

wder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 

giish Breakfast, or bun Bup 

Be particular and sta 

kind of Tea you 

Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 

our celebrated Teas, Coffees, and Baking Powder. For 

full particulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA OO., and 32 Vesey Bt... N.Y. P.O. Box 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorou h revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
aays: ading MS8. with a view to publication is 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the * Fas 
Chair’ fellow-laborer in le ters, Dr. T. 


oan."’ Agree ment. Dr. Titus Munso: 
Coan, 2 West 4th Street, New York City. 


REPOSITORY OR STABLE OUALITIES 


OF THE 


Lawson Valentine Co. Varnishes 


HE following extracts from stenographer’s notes of a recent interview by 
a representative of the Lawson Valentine Co. (makers of the “ Numeri- 
eal” Coach Varnishes) with a prominent carriage salesman in New York City 


deserve the careful attention of all carriage owners. 


Question.—"* Is there any other quality you think of which makes our varnishes specially 
fitted for the repository [likewise the carriage-house | °”’ 

Answer.—** There is a natural sequence that is likely to follow. A carriage which is 
non-blooming requires less washing, and therefore the labor of taking care of the carriages 
is much less.” 

@.—" That last quality, which follows the quality of non-blooming—namely, saving 
of expense and labor in taking care of earriages—is that also a marked quality of our 
Numerical Varnishes ?” 

A.—" Yes. It is so marked a quality that we should recommend the Nu- 
merical Varnishes to all carriage men as peculiarly fitted for the repository.” 

(.—" Do you think that we would be justified in announcing to our customers and 
advertising that our varnishes have these repository qualities °”’ 

A.—"I do, emphatically! I think it is the strongest point you can put in the hands of 
your salesmen and in the hands of your customers. We have samples here six months 
old and more which have been finished with your varnishes, and which are 
as bright to-day as carriages that have been finished not more than two or 
three months, The brilliancy now is just as noticeable as when the var- 
nishes were first applied. 
ent treatment than in the repository ; but, aside from that, 1 think your varnishes possess 
great durability. They seem to be invulnerable to the action of ammonia. We demonstrated 
that in endeavoring to clean off a vehicle that had been exposed to the action of coal gas 
We could not touch it with ammonia. Whether this was due to the coal gas itself or to 


In the hands of customers carriages are subjected to differ- 


peculiar properties in the varnish, | will leave to some one else to decide.” 
o—_ Well, as a final summing up of the repository qualities of the Numerical Varn— 
A.—** Brillianey and extreme hardness, non-blooming, and qualities which produce 


79 


greater durability, and also make the care of the carriages - the expense and labor of caring 
for them in the repository— much less than it would otherwise be.” 


NUTRIENT 


y THE PERFECT 
AN INE,’ s easy of digestion. Rapid in 
Quick to Restore and ele the Weak, 
: BOVININE largely in- 


creases the number of red blood corpuscles, oficn 8% a week. 


assimilation. 
the convalescent, and the overworked, 
Kxpands the muscular activity, nourishes the vital organs, and, 
in the estimation of the medical profession, is the greatest flesh- 


producer now in use, 


The Public Want 


Would they not be m: kely to obtan ct 
directly from the growe rf | can buy seed at 
what if costs me to raise it, but could not slecp scptit . 
hould | warrant seed « thi ; class. For the = 
reason mak« pecial afi rt to procure secd 
directly from their oriinator You wll find m my 


new ced catalogue tor ent ) the usual 

eyvfensive co lect) th thr inds 
than last eason) and the | re ally. new ve ae tables 

of good promise. You uld be to eet from me, 
their introdu ef, ceed of (ory Corn Mill r Melon 


ares many other v: Which 
J. 


THE NEW 


FOR THE 


The best amusement for chil An Extract of the Yucca Plant. 
dren, while the older folks will Young mem, are you becom- 
me find it dificult to keep their 7 Ing bald? Young ladies, are 
hands off. Spells words of two you troubled with dandruff 

You can step both by using 
athree, four, and five letters WUCCA. It dries quickly and 
a Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 


dves not contain grease. 
Will be sent on receipt Ouwaeo, N. ¥., May 23, "80. 
of One Dollar. 


Yeeea Co., B m Vt. Gentlemen: 
The bottle of YUCCA I have simeost used 


up and can truly eay it ie having a good 
WESTON & CO elect my which keeps fee 
ailing ont is also an elegan 
427 LOCUST it. and being #o free from oil, makes it vali 
. more desirable know of none better, 
Let them or play, they Philadelphia, Pa. Yours truly, ~ Cc. 


will learn either way. 


YUCCA bas just been introduced to the 
trade, and you can buy it at the 


J Those answering an advertisement will — wil ‘trial bottle Owe 
onfer a favor upon the Advertiser and aw | will send one-half dosen bottles for 
Publisher by stating that they saw the tasty, = 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. n. 
YUCCA CO., Burlington, Vt 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.— U.S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE- 
SEA. 

How easy it is to be comfort- 
able when half the expense and 
effort of life is not expended 
in making mistakes and cor- 
recting them! Here is what 
the better half of the world is 
in search of—a place where one 
ean ‘live luxuriously without 
extravagance; there is nothing 
wanting for home, and the 
heart of New York is within an 
agreeable hour of your doorstep 
at any time of day, at a low fare. 
carefully “Rowers, water fan tain 
vated and B. BAW. Lote for oslo. 
trated circular sent. Apply to the agent on the 


property, or G. B, F. RANDOLPH, 26 Court Bt. 
(Garfield Bidg.), Brooklyn. 


Real India 
Stella Shawls. 


Back, White, Red and Blue 
Centers, two to sixteen inch 
| orders, for 
$20.00, Reduce: from $60.00. 


$4.0.00, $120.00. 
$7 5.00, $225.00. 
$100.00, “ “ $300.00. 


Every woman who dresses 
richiy needs one for evening 
wear in the spring and summer. 


Only original price. 


India Mountain Cashmere 
Shawls from $25, to $100. splen- 
did values. 

India Valley Cashmere from 
$125, to $350, and for the extra 
fine grades $400, $500, $600, 
¢750, and $900. 


Lord Ss Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, N, ¥. 


Wy EARERS OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
will receive a pamphiet free on receipt of two 
cents for by sending pame and address to 
Dr.WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. Thirty-ninth Btreet,. New York City. 


S. W. JOHNSON, Ph.D., 43 
Professor of Chemistry, Yale Com? 
| says of 
SUPERIOE 
Cleveland’s 
POWDER, 
“It contains no other acid than that of the 
Purest Grape Cream of Tartar, and is com- 
pletely free from Alum or any other deleteri- 
ous or doubtful substance. It is, as to its 
composition, in all respects what the manu- 
facturers claim.” 
All the ingredients are pure and whoie- 
some, and are published on every labei. 


‘ 
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This is one of the Presidents of the 
United States who always shaved himself 
with the famous ‘‘Genuine Yankee Shav- 
ing Soap.” Twenty-two other Presidents 
did the same. Where is the bright boy 
or girl who can tell which one this is? 

WHOEVER—old or young—will send 
in the rignt name and enclose five 2-cent 
stamps for packing, postage, etc., shall 
receive from us, as a prize, a full-sized 
cake of this famous ‘‘ YANKEE SHAV- 
ING SOAP,” packed in a neat case, 
FREE, postage paid. 

A splendid present to give to your father, 
brother, or any one who shaves. Address, 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


GLASTONBURY, CT. 


“WHO IS IT?” 


OLD GOLD.| 


scale, crack, absorb grease, or taste 


lf the readers of The Christian Union wil! of previous cooking. Every house- 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry. keeper appreciates these qualities— 
and send it by mail or express to us, we then just think you can’s break them. 
send them by return mail a certified chech What a comfort to have such things, 
for full value thereof. 


If your dealer hasn’t them send for 
our illustrated circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & 150 Bowery, ¥ 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST Stores and Restionses ARTISTIC. Porthurehes ac, BELLS 


H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


Constable K Co, 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 
ont 


Spun Silk and Pure Silk 


VESTS »° DRAWERS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HOSIERY, 


Cashmere, Silk, and Balbriggan. 


LADIES’ COTTON AND LISLE 
THREAD HOSE. 


-— 


MEN’S HALF-HOSE, 
Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, and Silk. 


COTTON DRESS STUFFS. 


& J. ANDERSON’S 
Celebrated 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 
Clan Plaids, Stripes, Checks, 
BOURETTE AND SATIN EFFECTS. 


One of the Most Popular Fabrics for 


LADIES’ »® CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


**FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
PRINTED 


Sroadovary 19h ot. 


NEW YORK. 


SILKS. 


We shall have the following spe- 
clalties on sale this week in our new 
salesroom, in the basement. En- 
trance through the store or direct 
from Broadway. 

20-inch Colored Surahs and India 
Silks, assortments complete, at 5° 
cents; regular price 75,cents. 

24-inch Colored Surahs, assortment 
complete, 65 cents; regular price *1. 

27-inch Shanghai Silks, choice col- 
orings, 65 cents; worth $1. 

Figured India and China Silks, 50 
and 66 cents; worth 75 cents and 81. 

Black Faille Francaise, ‘** Double 
Warp,” the best article made for 
wear, 70 and 80 cents, $1 per yard; 
worth 85 cents, $1, $1.25. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St.. 
New York. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled, 


(80, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


WEIGH 
ROYAL 
Py 
| A 4 
} 
a> 
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THE DEEPER JOY. 


+, |HE crowning thought of Easter is liberty ; 
freedom from all that humanity that 
means bondage to thesoul. Easter joy 
does not mean inertia, but greater re- 
sponsibility. Christ’s message of conso- 
lation to his grief-stricken followers was: “I go to 
prepare a place for you.’’ The butterfly is an 
Easter emblem that means broken bonds, not to 
gain rest, but to reach far greater activity, richer 
beauty, the joy of attraction ; it might well, in its 
two stages, represent sin and forgiveness. The 
crown of life is not rest, but service ; death is wel- 
comed when disease robs the soul of its power to do. 
Every healthy soul looks forward to life as an oppor- 
tunity for greater activity, but we rebel many times 
at the petty things that prevent the steady march 
toward completion, lacking the perception to dis- 
cover that our obstacles are the results of enlarged 
vision. The work that offers the least obstruction 
to its completion is that least worth doing. The 
athlete does not gain strength but by increasing the 
weight, lengthening the distances ; and the spiritual 
growth is gained by the larger effort. ‘The man who 
climbs a mountain does it to gain a larger view, and 
the difficulties increase as he nears the top, and 
he knows he is nearing the top by these very 
difficulties. We count it Easter joy if our hopes 
are realized, but how we limit that joy by making 
our success its limit! We need to enlarge our vision 
and see that joy is in the doing; measuring our joy, 
not in proportion as we succeed, but as we hold 
faith to do, as we keep active the spirit of service, 
for this, it seems, is the crown of humanity. Did 
not He who is the world’s Easter gift leave this as 
his last lesson, as it was his first? “Twas not the 
riding into the city of Jerusalem on the ass’s back 
amid the hosannas of the people that was left as a 
lesson, but the girding with a towel and the washing 
of the feet of the men who were blind to the 
majestic services rendered, the very act seeming to 
be a separation. “Iwas not the power to ascend 
bodily into the heavens that was made the test of 
companionship, but the power to heal men of their 
diseases, to follow the invisible Man into a greater 
manhood. 

Were Christ in his humanity to have measured 
his success that first Easter morning by the results 
visible to the human eyes, the human perception, 
how paltry in comparison with the humiliation, the 
pain, the agony! His first act toward that Easter 
morning was to cure doubt in one who had been his 
companion, his pupil, his deputy. And so for us 
this Easter comes the consolation in defeat that we 
do not see the influence we have set in motion. 
Let us find our Easter joy, not in the success that 
is visible, but in the love that makes service our 
crown. | 


A VOICE FROM THE WORKROOM. 


By CLARE DE GRAFFENRIED. 


IN “The American Commonwealth” Bryce 
remarks the odd fatalism of the Ameri- 
cans in leaving a thing untouched because, 
if it already exists, it must have a right 
to exist. When the factory system grew 
up, and assumed such proportions and cast that it 
was needful to let in the light of inspection, the 
innovation of official interference was regarded as 
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an intrenchment on private rights. Abuses were; 
ergo, they must not be uprooted. The first few 
years of the operation of the factory laws proved 
their reason for being, disposed of objections, and 
converted opponents into friends, if not into advo- 
cates. Mills and workshops are better managed, 
many dangers are now averted, the health and 
habits of operatives have improved. Among em- 
ployers there is both a growing sense of responsi- 
bility for the comfort of the laborer whose vital 
force creates riches, and a recognition of the fact 
that better work is done under good sanitary condi- 
tions. Hence the worker is keyed up by purer air 
and cleaner quarters to keep pace with the increased 
speed of machinery. Not all proprietors, how- 
ever, are so enlightened, and some, besides, are 
niggardly, some are hard and neglectful. The 
need for State regulation of factories is everywhere 
apparent. 

The issue of the hour is how proper restriction of 
employers’ powers and just guarantee of workers’ 
rights may best be obtained. Even in Massachu- 
setts, where conditions are most favorable, the force 
of inspectors is overtasked and inadequate to the 
demands of expanding industries. New York City, 
with thousands of mills and shops, has practically 
but one inspector. When justice and expediency 
clamor for the enlargement of the corps, public 
opinion insists that some of the new appointees shall 
be women; that supervision over great bodies of 
toiling females shall be relegated in part to their 
own representatives. ‘Theirs is the sex so largely 
utilized ; theirs the children who in all great cities 
are engaged in industrial pursuits ; theirs the homes 
which are robbed to supply tendance for the ma- 
chinery of the world. ‘Theirs, too, the loss when 
childhood remains untaught and young girls are 
broken down by long hours and unsanitary sur- 
roundings. 

Every sacred right which makes the mother supreme 
in the domestic sphere appeals for woman's over- 
sight in the factory, that being the home of millions 
of human beings during three-fourths of their work- 
ing hours. All considerations pointing to woman's 
fitness for the duties of teacher demand equally 
that she shall be clothed with authority in work- 
rooms crowded with her sex, where all the life- 
lessons are learned and the gravest problems of exist- 
ence solved amid travail and woe. As it behooves 
that women should be healers of pain and ministers 
to disease and affliction, as her function of nurse 
or physician in hospital and dispensary is quite 
above price, so the same gifts of quick insight, 
ready expedients, and untiring patience would make 
her fulfill better than men can fulfill the delicate 
services connected with factory reform. 

Faithful and capable as are most male inspectors, 
even were their number adequate, the interests of 
women would be scantly regarded. Examinations 
made by men into the conditions of closets, sinks, 
dressing-rooms (where such conveniences exist), are 
too often hasty and incomplete. With more readi- 
ness than a female exponent of the statutes would 
betray, they accept plausible excuses of proprietors, 
nearly always of the same sex as themselves, and 
whom a certain fellowship makes them loth to 
show up or annoy. Neither can men conceive the 
needs of women and children as women see them. 
Arrangements entirely unsuitable, or positively 
hurtfal, to females, pass masculine eyes unchal- 
lenged. The average man does not know how to 
care for womanhood and youth. Physically stronger 
and insensitive, he pooh-poohs easily preventable 
sources of keen annoyance or acute pain to finer or- 
ganizations. On disputed points he leans insensibly 
toward the domineering master ; claims of woman- 
hood in the abstract for betterment and advancement 
both habit and self-interest make him ignore. For 
the individual girl he fights readily enough, but not 
for the cause of woman. His sympathies are less 
easily fired in behalf of the oppressed. If more 
dispassionate than his sisters, he is less persistent 
and tenacious in exposing evil and punishing wrong- 
doers. 

Small details to men seem unimportant, while to 


women, chained at uncongenial toil, the vexing 
features of every-day life—foul air, intense heat or 
cold, hard stools without backs, a few cents muleted 
from the pay, the stealing of twenty minutes’ extra 
time, the wage lowered by the illegal child-rival— 
exert cumulative pressure upon already tense 
nerves and strength depleted by poor food. Yet 
in factories where not only small details but im- 
portant safeguards are omitted, men inspectors 
sometimes see nothing amiss. 

What means has the male official of winning the 
confidence of women workers, whose interests he is 
supposed to protect? How, in one or two brief 
visits, can he ascertain whether laws are enforced in 
his absence? He rarely talks with the girls as a 
female inspector would talk, piqued by curiosity if 
not spurred by conscience. In the eyes of the 
toilers he is only another man, which means a new 
“boss,” perhaps a fresh tormentor. By the chil- 
dren he is regarded as a detective who ferrets out 
their age, an enemy who withholds from them a 
paltry wage. Wisely and tenderly as such duties 
are discharged, even under present auspices, the 
official is rather odious than considered a protector 
or friend. A properly qualified woman in the réle 
of inspector would, by sympathy and comradeship, 
rob the inquisition of its sting, gain the confidence 


instead of exciting the fear of the young, and learn 


the truth about their situation. With quicker 
intuitions, she would note when the frail strength of 
little beings is overtasked, or their vitality sapped 
by poisoned air. The elders would unbosom them- 
selves as under no circumstances will they talk to 
men. Deeper troubles of a working girl's lot, re- 
mediable wrongs which she suffers because too timid 
or ignorant to protest, are never confided to the 
officers of the law, for all their 


“ Dynastic reasons 
Of larger bones and stronger sinews.” 


And the cause is obvious. Grievances most need- 
ing redress are subjects about which modesty, age, 
common decency, forbid speech. No girl will 
arise from her seat at the long table and drag the 
inspector to the vermin-haunted walls of her dress- 
ing-room, or—frequent horn of the dilemma—point 
out that no dressing-room is provided. Instead, 
his presence makes her dodge lower behind the 
machinery while dofling her working gown. Sensi- 
tive young women endure physical torture rather 
than complain that their employer—kind and 
thoughtful in other respects—has failed to furnish 
a water-closet for his female clerks. By her femi- 
nine prerogative, by the acquired instincts of ages 
as care-taker and home-ruler, a woman inspector 
would spy out such omissions, and, by art or impli- 
cation rather than direct appeal, would elicit the 
whole truth. Fines, trickery, injustice, insult, where 
such are practiced, she would war against, though 
not in the letter of the law. The untenable basis 
on which dishonest proprietors hinge overtime, dis- 
crimination against the helpless, petty abuses from 
which the statutes protect, if the victims could act 
through proper mediums, women officials would dis- 
cover and not condone. Under present conditions 
the voice of the sufferer is often unheard, only 
flagrant wrongs being righted. 

A capable woman is needed most, sometimes, in 
shops where the surroundings invite little criticism 
and no complaints are made. Armed with author- 
ity, she could instruct her ignorant sisters as to 
what is hurtful though intangible, and open their 
eyes to the fertile disease-breeders amid which they 
labor. The unsanitary surroundings which wage- 
earners often endure, they need not submit to at all 
in many cases, for the factory regulations name 
remedies which the workers do not know how to 
obtain. Moreover, women and girls themselves 
rarely realize that they are badly off for air, or 
poisoned by sewer gas, or immured in death-traps, 
or running dangerous machinery. Calmly, without 
a quiver of repulsion, they gulp down stenches from 
rotting closets, drink filthy water, periodically fall 
down broken stairways, and hack or maim them- 
selves with unguarded cutters, and never, forsooth, 
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a suspicion that this is not a rule of the universe, 
and their fixed, preordained fate! It would be 
exasperating if it were not so sad. 

Again, the women who know what is amiss dare 
not: speak, for the rédle of informer is beset with 
perils. All this waste of life, these inroads upon 
health, this fatal acceptance of unnecessary and 
easily abrogated horrors, might be obviated if in 
every State women inspectors could help men probe 
to the heart of abuses, and apply the cures which 
the law places in reach. 

There is a pleasanter side to the duties which 
would devolve on female officials—an element of 
spontaneity in the reforms they could create. Ex- 
perience with employers of women has taught me 
that in many instances manufacturers would wel- 
come an inspector of the same sex as the majority 
of the operatives, pledged to woman’s interests, and 
acting as spokesman and mediator without bravado 
or bullying. The higher class of proprietors ear- 
nestly desire the well-being of their people, and are 
anxious to be told how to further it. The idea, 
then, to be hammered into the minds of legisla- 
tors is not whether we shall create an innovation, 
a new and perhaps, from their standpoint, undesir- 
able precedent, but how we shall best enforce exist- 
ing statutes, and secure benefits already conferred 
but seldom enjoyed by the workers for whom they 
were meant. Men reign as inspectors, but do not 
always govern; women would govern without reign- 
ing. An honest and sympathetic woman who would 
secure the confidence of both parties in economic 
and social issues could, by tact and fearlessness, 
effect settlements that would render useless the 
office of the agitator. 


HUMAN DRIFTWOOD. 


THOUGHTFUL person never sees a bit 
of driftwood without giving at least a 
passing thought as to how it came into 
his line of vision; of what is it a part. 
If it bears the wounds of nails, of spikes, 
the imaginative minds will almost see the white 
hands clasping it in agony as it is tossed back and 
forth in the fury of a storm; and there is a thrill 
of terror, a throb of sympathy, as the thought of 
the end of that struggle comes over the watcher: 
of a wet, broken bit of driftwood that may never 
have figured in anything more tragic than a summer 
squall, when the sum total of loss was a torn sail 
and the yellow dog whose snarlivg made him a ter- 
ror to the boys who haunted the docks where the 
fishing-smack landed. 

But the bits of human driftwood—how surely 
they bear the marks of the tragedy through which 
they have lived! Sometimes it is the shuffling 
gait, the side glance, of the criminal at liberty ; 
again it is the aggressive voice and manner of that 
descendant of Hagar: always the mark of the 
struggle to arouse the pity of the lover of mankind 
that one born to the inheritance of immortality 
should be so trammeled. 

She was a girl of sixteen—hollow-chested, round- 
shouldered, hollow-eyed ; her voice soft and gentle, 
and just a shade too serious for her years. She 
had a girl’s natural love of finery, and gratified it at 
the expense of healthful necessaries. There was a 
dependent air about her that gave one a sense of 
responsibility. No circumstances justified a question 
into her family relations until the mother fell ill. A 
visit to the home was a revelation. Four children 
under eight years of age, a boy in the House of 
Correction, and this girl constituted the family, 
which had had several fathers—the last a sailor. 
The home was barren and dirty. The poverty of 
the family was so great that, on the mother’s 
entrance to the hospital, it seemed best to put the 
children where they would be cared for, and provide 
a home and employment for the sixteen-year-old 
girl. Devoid of sentiment, and full of gratitude 
for the generosity that provided homes for such 
unfortunates, a visit was made to this poverty- 
stricken home. The four little children were found 
alone; the baby, just beginning to walk, crying, 
doubtless from hunger. The eight-year-old girl 
was busy washing some broken dishes, assisted by a 
beautiful boy of tive. A basket of potatoes on the 
floor stood between the family and hunger. The 
sixteen-year-old girl came in dripping from the 
storm, and was greeted with joy, the baby hiding 
her face in the wet skirts, while Annie reached for 
the hand wet and blue with cold. The baby was 
patted, Annie smiled at, and then the visitor was 
noticed. 

After afew minutes’ conversation the proposition 
to take the children and put them in a home was 
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made. With a heart-wringing cry the baby was 
snatched from the floor and hugged close to the 
girl’s heart, while the others gathered round her. 
“TI cannot, oh! I cannot be separated from the 
children! I can take care of them; I always have.” 
The baby was kissed again and again, while the 
children cried as if their hearts would break. When 
the storm subsided somewhat the visitor asked : 
“Have you any money?” For answer three tickets 
were pulled from Mary’s pocket and handed to the 
visitor. They proved to be orders for a half-ton 
of coal from one of the city charities, and orders 
for groceries on two benevolent institutions. The 
errand out had been for these tickets, and she an- 
nounced that she could get more when these were 
used. No thought that there was any reason against 
accepting these occurred to the girl, and a few 
questions revealed that the family were largely sup- 
ported by this method. Any reference to taking 
the children brought a storm of protests, a shower 
of tears. till a happy inspiration that if the sugges- 
tion was followed she would be able to earn money 
and pay the next month’s rent, when her mother 
would probably be home. She dried her tears, and 
said if her mother was willing she was. The mother’s 
consent was gained and the arrangements made, 
when a few hours brought word that the mother 
had withdrawn her consent, and the family would 
remain together. In less than a week the mother 
was dead, but the determination of the girl was 
unchanged : she would hire a machine and support 
the children. Only when bread and water had 
been the family diet for nearly a week did she con- 
sent to have the family separated. The history of 
that family makes one feel how far we are from 
God’s ideal of men and women. That girl of six- 
teen knew every bureau, every society, to which she 
could apply for relief, and how to apply. There 
was no institution for the care of friendless or des- 
titute children of which she did not know practi- 
cally, having been an inmate herself or a visitor to 
one of her brothers or sisters who were inmates, 
and she announced quietly, “‘ I do not seem to like 
them.” New fathers had appeared many times in 
the home, but the girl is unconscious of that being 
an unusual condition, is perfectly devoted to the 
memory of her mother, and loves passionately the 
little waifs who with herself help to form the human 
driftwood that puzzle the sociological student. The 
family are now separated. 


A year ago in Norway a girl of nineteen, with 
her family, were converted to Mormonism through 
the efforts of a zealous elder in that church. Fort 
families in that one town decided to join the elder 
and become the followers of the new sect in far- 
away America. The day of sailing drew nearer 
and nearer, and this young girl’s family were in 
deep grief. They could not sell their farm, and if 
they could not sell their farm they could not go to 
this material and spiritual El Dorado of which the 
elder gave such glowing accounts. At last all hope 
of joining their neighbors failed, but, at great sacri- 
fice, the parents raised money enough to send the 
daughter, and she joyfully set out to follow what 
she believed to be God’s people. Messages had 
preceded the ship bringing the converts, urging the 
people connected with a sailors’ mission to visit the 
ship and try to prevent the deluded people from 
going further under this elder. Among those who 
visited the ship was a young Norwegian, who suc- 
ceeded in persuading this young girl to remain in 
New York. She obtained a place as a servant, but 
never would make any friends among her own 
country people. She knew no one but the young 
man who first met her on shipboard as she came 
into port. Last week the missionary asked some 
of the young people if they would not go to a wed- 
ding. The young groom told him he did not want 
to think of his marriage as being celebrated with- 
out friends, and he and his bride were alone in this 
country, without relatives or friends. In the fourth 
floor of a tenement-house, furnished by the united 
efforts of bride and groom, a half-dozen young 
Norwegians gathered to celebrate the wedding of 
two people whom they never saw before. 


He was a colored man, about forty years of age, 
with a wife and family in North Carolina. After 
working a year in a coal-yard the desire to see them 
became so strong that he left and went South. A 
three weeks’ visit convinced him that he could care 
for them better if he came back North. He worked 
his way North, but his old employer would not take 
him back. Caleb could not find work enough even 
to buy food for himself, and the thought of his 
wife and children on the little place in the mount 
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ains, who might at that moment be enduring the 
same pangs, drove Caleb to beg, when a young man 
heard of him and found him work. His gratitude 
was out of all proportion to the service. In his 
new field of employment no colored man had ever 
been hired, although the firm hired hundreds of 
men. How Caleb would be treated was a cause of 
anxiety ; so it was thought best to warn him. 

“ Caleb, you'd better try to do whatever the men 
ask you todo. You know your position will make 
you have a number of bosses.”’ 

“ Doan you worry *bout me, Mister Joe. I been 
a slave twelve years. I git along.” And Caleb 
whistled merrily as he shoveled the snow out of the 
way of the little tramway car running from one 
building to the other. 

Caleb sleeps in wagons or under sheds to save 
lodging. ‘‘ Mus’ make up for de idle time”’ is his 
reason. 


By Mary Taytor BIssELL, M.D. 
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T is a poor system that cannot be adapted 
to the wants of the many, therefore our 
word to-day is for those who, from divers 
reasons of time or place, cannot join the 
gymnasium class or the club for physical 

culture, but who are as interested in the develop- 

ment of strength and suppleness and health as the 
hypothetical twenty to whom the athletic club is 
possible. 

Many of these interested ones have asked, How 
shall we know whether we have attained the normal 
proportions of the human figure, or whether we fall 
below them? Is there any absolute standard of 
figure, any typical woman, toward which ideal we 
should be striving? And to this we must frankly 
reply in the negative. The patient accumulation of 
data, which has been going on for many years in 
this and other countries (notably originated in our 
colleges for intellectual training), is not yet so com- 
plete that any of the workers is willing to state that 
an absolute fixed standard has been gained which 
would enable us to point to it with certainty as con- 
taining the sum of feminine perfection. But from 
the many thousands of girls and women observed 
and measured, certain general averages have been 
obtained from which we may work. We know the 
average height of the American woman to be about 
five feet two and a half inches, exceeding thus by 
three inches the height of the Venus de Medici. 
In weight this young woman should average two 
pounds to every inch of height at the age of twenty, 
although as regards weight there is a “ permissible 
margin” of seven pounds on either side, above or 
below this estimate, which is consistent with good 
health. A young girl of fifteen has not so much 
expected of her in this direction, as a proportion of 
about one and three-quarter pounds for every inch 
of her height is the allotted amount. If our. twenty- 
year-old young woman, then, weighs from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and thirty pounds, 
we should expect her to measure twenty-three or 
twenty-four inches about the waist, and should hope 
to record thirty inches as her: chest girth, with an 
expansion of two inches more during full inspira- 
tion. Breathing into a spirometer to test the air 
capacity (“* vital capacity ’’) of her lungs, the instru- 
ment should record about one hundred and sixty to 
one hundred and seventy cubic inches. 

The girth of her upper arm, taken by a tape 
measure, should answer to ten inches and a half, 
and the lower arm about two inches less than this. 
These measurements are to be taken over the 
middle of the biceps, in the arm, that muscle so 
dear to the heart of the schoolboy when he proudly 
begs his comrade to “ feel its swell,’ while the fore- 
arm is measured immediately below the elbow, at 
the point of greatest size. Instruments are in use 
in the various institutions where these and more 
detailed measurements are being taken by which 
the strength of these muscles is ascertained through 
carefully devised dynamometers. Those most com- 
monly in use were photographed for * Scribner's 
Magazine” of July, 1887, in an article by Dr. 
Sargent oo the “ Proportions of the Typical Man.” 
They are found practically more useful than the 
common tests known as the pull up, the bar or 
rings, for women, and have therefore been quite 
universally adopted. The instrument used for 
testing the “grip” of the hand (or the strength 
of the forearm) is, however, the same instrument as 
is used by physicians in the office. The common 
range of record in this test is from ten to thirty-five 
kilos, Our young woman would probably find the 
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strength test of back a low one, as the ordinary 
dress of women prevents that development of the 
waist which is necessary for strong lumbar and 
loin muscles. One hundred and ten kilos is the 
highest record I have obtained from a woman. For 
the same reason it has been suggested that her 
thighs show unusual size in these measurements, 
inconsistent with the other girths and developments 
of her body. 

The writer has almost daily evidence of the 
lack of development in young women of the muscles 
of the back and loins, and also of those which, run- 
ning from the lower ribs to the pelvis, assist largely 
in efforts of climbing. It apparently takes a young 
boy only a short period of time in which to learn 
to climb a rope or even a pole, when he is allowed 
to use both legsand arms. But the young girl or 
young woman finds the greatest difficulty in making 
these ascents, not always, apparently, from lack of 
strength of the arm muscles, but because the other 
climbing muscles are but imperfectly developed 
and have little staying power; and this fact we 
attribute largely to the restraining influence exerted 
by conventional dress, as well as to absence of 
training or opportunity. 

The muscles of the back and loins can be devel- 
oped by rowing, which may be fairly imitated in 
winter on the portable rowing-machines now in the 
market. Walking also develops these muscles, 
and would do so to a far greater degree than it is 
now able to, did the pedestrienne walk in light and 
sufficiently easy-fitting attire. With a pair of 
dumb-bells or a chest-weight machine in her bed- 
room, to provide exercise for the upper half of the 
body, and a membership in a walking club which 
would insure out-of-door exercise for the lower half 
of the body, and an occasional opportunity during 
the club wanderings for a run, the city or country 
girl who has no access to a gymnasium will find her 
physical development fairly well provided for. 

A walking club should grade its activity just as 
other active exercise is graded, and moderation 
should be the watchword in the first routes, until 
the endurance and vigor of the different members 
are understood. A route not longer than two miles 
should be selected, or, if desired, even shorter, and 
gradually increased to three, four, and five, accord- 
ing to the reaction experienced by the members. 
Those not accustomed to walking who desire to join 
such a club may make private preparation by grad- 
ually increasing the number of blocks or squares 
walked in the city streets, until twenty blocks 
become an easy matter. As is generally known, 
twenty blocks in New York City, from north to 
south, measure one mile, so that it is very easy to 
compute distances added from that point. The 
pedestrians should wear low-heeled and broad-soled 
shoes, a divided skirt instead of the other skirts 
commonly worn, as affording less resistance in exer- 
cise, a light dress, and loose waist and coat. An 
one who has tested her lung capacity in a bloufe 
waist without corsets, and afterward in a dress 
waist with corsets, needs no further argument as to 
the desirability, the necessity, for affording the 
heart and lungs perfect freedom when calling upon 
them for increased service. 

Moderate lameness in the muscles employed is to 
be expected in the ease of those unaccustomed to 
the exercise, and may be relieved by the usual 
expedients of massage and warm baths. 
tion of positive muscular exhaustion, however, is an 
indication of excess, and a warning to attempt less 
on the next occasion. An excellent plan, as regards 
routes, especially in inaugurating such a club, is to 
take the cars to a spot somewhat suburban, and 
begin the walk there, riding home when the cireuit 
is complete. As the endurance of the club grad- 
ually increases, less and less riding to and fro may 
enter into the plan. 

A little practice in running will be found most 
beneficial, both for its general effect and for its 
special effect in expanding the chest. Running 
should be begun gently, the speed gradually in- 
creased, and as gradually decreased before resum- 
ing the regular pace. This is necessary in order 
not to overtax the heart and lungs. Short distances 
should first be attempted; and for this exercise 
country or suburban walks naturally offer the best 
opportunities. A girl who at the beginning of the 
season could scarcely run the distance of a block 
will find herself, after judicious and persistent 
effort, able to keep a respectably rapid pace over 
ten, provided she be dressed suitably for the occa- 
sion. The distances attempted should be very 
gradually increased, as in all unusual exercises, and 
no attempt made to attain speed, unless under 
supervision and with competent advice. 
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AN EASTER GARLAND. 
By Mrs. A. N. Everett. 


,JOES any one know,” asked Jennie 
| Ashley, knitting her forehead into two 
or three quite good-sized wrinkles, 
“whether the gathers ina sleeve go all 

—_2+iJ on the top, or underneath? This one 
looks too funny for anything, and I've put it in and 
taken it out till the poor thing is almost worn out.”’ 

“Oh, spread them along all the way round, I 
guess,” called Nannie Bond from her place as cutter 
at the center-table. “Which way of the cloth 
ought collars to be cut? That's what I want to 
know.” 

“ Bias,” said Miriam Lester. 

“Oh, no, straight!’’ called two or three other 
voices. 

“ T wish you wouldn't all talk at once,” exclaimed 
Kate Cameron. ‘ This skirt binding was too long, 
and now I have just cut off the button-hole end, that 
precious button-hole which it took me all last Satur- 
day afternoon to make! Did ever any one do such 
a foolish thing before!” 

“The Little Helping Hands,” as the girls called 
themselves, had met, as usual, at Jennie Ashley's 
this afternoon to cut out and put together some 
simple clothing intended for distribution among 
several poor families in the large manufacturing 
town, where wealth and poverty sat so very near 
together, and met and passed one another many 
times a day. The idea had first been suggested by 
Miss Ruth Bently, the girls’ Sunday-school teacher, 
but the carrying out had all been left to the girls 
themselves. There were only seven girls in all. 
“T think it will be better,” Nannie Bond had said in 
the beginning, “ to have just a few—none out of our 
own set, you know;” and what Nannie said was 
considered as law for the rest to follow blindly. 
So “The Little Helping Hands” was quite an ex- 
clusive society, and its pleasant weekly meetings, its 
plans and good works, which—as the girls were suc- 
cessful beggars for materials and really quite in- 
dustrious with their needles—proved very effectual, 
were looked upon somewhat enviously by a number 
of other nice girls, but not “in our set,” as Nannie 
would phrase it. 

Miss Bently, Jennie’s aunt, had been watching 
the little society very carefully since its starting, 
not forgetting that she stood sponsor for it. 

“ Well, now I believe we are all at work,” said 
Nanpie on this particular Saturday afternoon about 
which I am telling you, as she seated herself in a 
low easy-chair and took up a long seam to be over- 
cast. 

“Yes,” said Jennie, “but I want to stop just 
long enough to read a letter for us that came in one 
to me this morning from Aunt Ruth.” 

“Oh, do!” and “ Yes, do!’ exclaimed all the 
girls at once. 

“ A Washington letter from Miss Bently?” asked 
Nannie, smoothing the lace ruffles at her wrists and 
twisting her new moonstone ring round, so it would 
show to advantage as she sewed. @ 


“ How lovely ! 

“ It’s from there fast enough,” said Jennie, “ but 
I don’t believe there is much about Washington in 
it. She had only been there two days, you know. 
But I will read. Ready ?” 

“ All ready,” said Nannie. 

So Jennie unfolded a sheet of note-paper and 
began : 

* Wasnineton, Sd 1889, 

“ My Dear, Dear Girls: 

“| have a message for you all that I did not give 

ou before I left, because | came away so hurriedly. 

It is about our usual Easter garland for the church 
pulpit, which we have had so much pleasure in making 
together these last few years, and for which you have 
always furnished such lovely flowers. [I know you 
have all brought your offerings, your bunches of sweet 
violets and heliotrope, of pure ilies, and other beauti- 
ful blossoms, with willing hands and glad hearts ; but 
when we meet this year, on the ered before Easter, 
I want a yet more personal offering from each one of 
you. Dear girls, with your flowers, your Easter gifts 
of love and gratitude, | beg you to lay also some bit of 
personal sacrifice ; some little fault put one side ; some 
small wrong righted, or some selfish whim given up. 
We each have, surely, one pet fault or troublesome 
failing that we can easily discover. Let us make our 
flowers emblems, not only of Easter joy, but of glad 
and willing renunciation of ourselves. Please think of 
this during the coming weeks. Expect a chatty, newsy 
letter from me in a few days. With love to one and 
all, | am, cordially, your friend and fellow-worker, 
“Rota Bentry.” 
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A hush fell over the room after Jennie ceased 
reading. Nannie frowned slightly, and snipped her 
scissors sharply as she trimmed a seam. Dear, 
heedless Kate Cameron was the first to break the 
silence. | 

“I just wager "most anything Miss Ruth means 
me to stop fretting because mamma says I can't 
have a new spring suit this year. I have been real 
disagreeable about it, I know. I wonder how she 
does find things out so !” 

Jennie Ashley dropped her work in a heap on 
the tloor, and ran over to give Kate a hug and a 
kiss. “ You dear thing!” said she, “if we are all 
to be as ready as you to pounce on our faults, we 
shall have a big offering.” 

“ How foolish you are!” said Nannie. “ What 
has Kate's spring suit to do with our Easter flowers ?” 

“ Why, don’t you see ’” exclaimed Kate. “It's 
just as easy as anything. Miss Ruth wants the 
flowers to mean something to us. Well, if I give 
up my new suit and go to church Easter Sunday 
in my old winter one, I guess I'll give red pinks or 
tulips or geraniums for my share of the garland. 
Red is the martyr’s color, you know.” 

“If I can,” said Jennie, with her eyes cast down, 
“T am going to give white lilies, but | shall have 
to work hard to do it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Miriam Lester. 

“ Oh, I don’t much want to tell,” said Jennie. 

“Please do! We are all in the same fix,” said 
Helen Graham. “I reckon, as Miss Ruth says, we 
ean all lay hold of some one fault easy enough. 
Why must you work hard if you give lilies, Jennie ?” 

“ Well, it’s just this,” answered Jennie, sewing a 
button on with extra strength ; “ when I told Aunt 
Ruth I meant to give them for my share of the 
garland this year, she said, *‘ Only the pure in heart 
should offer those,’ and then we had a little talk 
together about my great fault. You see, I do like 
to say pleasant things and have people pleased with 
me, and Aunt Ruth says | am getting insincere, 
and sometimes [ don’t tell the truth, because it’s 
easier and more agreeable not to ; but—oh dear !— 
I am trying to stop.” 

* Trying to stop being agreeable ?”’ asked Miriam, 
half laughing. 

“ N—no,” said Jennie; “trying to be honest.”’ 

“TIT declare,” said Helen, * Miss Ruth's letter 
makes me feel real solemn. Somehow [ never 
thought the flowers were to mean anything to us. 
I've saved up quite a good deal of money for mine 
this year; but I can’t tell just what particular fault 
I ought to surrender. I suppose | might try being 
pleasant to people I don't like. It would be as 
hard a cross as I could give myself to bear.”’ 

Nannie Bond looked up quickly as Helen said 
that. 

So the girls chatted, half seriously, half in fun, 
as girls will, and the afternoon wore away. As 
they were starting for home Nannie Bond said, in 
a careless way, to Jennie Ashley: 

“Do you suppose the Grey girls and the rest of 
that set want very much to join ‘The Helping 
Hands’ ?” 

“I’m sure they do,” said Jennie. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Nannie. 

The girls did not talk much more about Miss 
Ruth’s letter, though allusions to the Kaster garland 
were sometimes made at the Saturday meetings. 
On Easter eve, when they all met at Miss Bently’s, 
coming in with their fragrant burdens, Nannie 
placed a great basket of deep purple pansies on the 
floor, at Miss Ruth's feet. 

“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed the girls. 

‘** Purple—that’s a real penitential color!” said 
Kate, who had brought her deep crimson pinks. 

“Yes,” said Nannie, “I know. And, girls, | 
asked the Greys and ail the rest of that class to 
join ‘The Helping Hands’ next week. Do any of 
you care?” 

The girls looked surprised, but no one objected. 

Miss Bently kissed Nannie, and lifted the pan- 
sies to the table, while a happy light shone tn her 
eyes 


Why?” 


The unselfish man or boy should be undemonstra- 
tive and unobtrusive, and almost secretive, in his 
acts of self-denial and self-sacrifice. Whether you 
spend the pocket-money which would otherwise 
have gone in sweets or toys in buying a book for 
your sister, or whether you save a life at the risk 
of your own, let no hint or suggestion of yours 
remind either the person obliged or the world at 
large of what you have done. There is no such 
modest man as your real hero: it is the Ancient 
Pistol that blazons his own great deeds. 


| 
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AMONG THE BIRDS. 


By THorNE MILLER. 
I1.—TO GET ACQUAINTED. 


OTHING in the world is more delightful 
—in my opinion—than learning to know 
the beautiful little creatures that live in 
our trees and shrubs, that charm our 

= eyes with their lovely colors, and win our 

hearts with their sweet voices. 

I do not call it getting acquainted to find out how 
a bird wears his feathers or how his bones are put 
together; but to know the dear little soul inside 
that wonderful body, to learn his ways of living, 
how he gets his food, where he goes for a mate, 
how he trains his babies, what he does to amuse 
himself—in fact, to know about his life just what 
one knows about the life of a human friend. For 
you may be sure the bird is not a mere handful of 
flesh and feathers, made to look pretty and sing for 
our entertainment, and be put in a pie at last. 

The bird is an individual, with tastes and feel- 
ings like our own. He loves and hates; he helps 
his friends and annoys his enemies; he has his 
notions and ways of doing things; he has, also, his 
opinion of us, and he can be taught to change it. 
His life—every moment from the nest to his un- 
known grave—is full of interest; and the more 
closely we study his ways the more attractive we 
find him. 

A few years ago I hardly knew one bird from 
another—for I never lived in the country, and 
never was taught to observe; but now there is 
nothing I enjoy so much as making their acquaint- 
ance. No sunshine is ever so hot, no rain is ever 
eo wet, as to keep me in when I have birds to 
watch. And the more I see of them, the more I 
get into their lives, the greater is my respect for 
their intelligence. 

I am sure that many of you young folks would 
like to know these little people of the air, and in 
this paper I’m going to tell you howto do it. You 
want, if you can get them, three things to begin 
with: First, a good ornithology to tell you their 
names—for you know you never feel acquainted 
with any one till you have been introduced and 
know his name; secondly, a note-book that you can 
carry in your pocket, to write, while it is before 
you, a description of the~bird you see; thirdly, 
and indispensable to close study, a good opera- 
lass. The outfit is rather .costly, for the only 
good book I know (Coues’s “ Key to North Amer- 
ican Birds’’) costs ten dollars, and the glass from 

‘five to ten more. but if you cannot buy, you will 
generally find the book in any good library; and 
you can learn a great deal with only a note-book 
and your own good eyes. Moreover, to buy the 
opera-glass will be a good use for the money that 
accumulates in your savings bank. 

The best way to teach you will be to take you 
out with me some fine morning. Not the whole 
army of Christian Union-ites at once. Dear me! 
wouldn’t the birds be seared at that! Neither— 
I’m sorry to say—the same crowd one by one, as I 
should like to do. But in the way that you young 
folks have of doing other nice things—by “ making 
believe.” 

Let’s “ pretend” that it is a pleasant morning 
early in June, and if we see any birds we must find 
them in the city. 

* Qh !”’ you say, “ we shall see nothing but Eng- 
lish sparrows !” 

-Shall we not? You wait andsee! First we'll 
dress especially to please the eyes of those we're 
going to visit; and | can tell you that birds notice 
dress. 

We must not wear bright colors, nor white, nor 
black. The nearer our clothes match the tree- 
trunks and the ground the better, for we want to 
watch the birds and not have them watch us. 

Then we take the cars, and ride to the Park— 
Central if we are in New York, Prospect if in 
Brooklyn. We do not stop at the main entrance, 
where a constant stream of people pours in, with 
noisy horses and carriages, with baby-wagons and 
lunch-baskets, with shouting boysand laughing girls. 
We pass on to the most quiet back entrance we 
ean find, and there we go in. Within the gates, 
we turn at once on to the grass. Doubtless the 
next thing that comes will be a shout from a police- 
man : 

“Here! you can't go there!” 

But we want to go away from the walks where 
people are always passing, so I take from my pocket 
a card, on which are written some interesting facts, 
one of which is that “ So-and-so is permitted to go 
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anywhere on the grass, accompanied by a friend, 
for purposes of study,” and signed by a name 
which acts like a magic charm, for it changes a 
sharp, bristling policeman into a polite servant. 
He touches his cap, he begs pardon, and we go on 
whithersoever we will. 

If it is Central Park, we seek out the wilder 
parts as soon as we can; if it is Prospect Park, I 
lead you at once to some of the charming nooks I 
know, where no one comes unless he has a magic 
card like mine. Now we go quietly, neither talking 
much nor moving quickly. 

“Sh !—there’s a bird !” 

In a low tree not far off we hear a rustle; leaves 
shake, twigs part, and a bird appears on one of the 
lower branches. We stand motionless; he “looks 
us over,” while we do the same by him. Now note 
him carefully. First his size. Is he big as a robin, 
or the size of a canary bird? Does he stand per- 
fectly still, or does he flirt wings or tail ? 

This bird, we’ll suppose, stands quite still, except 
for a flirt of the tail upward, and at the same time 
sideways. After a few moments he grows uneasy, 
flits about from perch to perch, every moment stop- 
ping to look at as. Then he flies lightly to the 
next tree or shrub, to see us from that point of 
view. He is plainly very curious to know our busi- 
ness in his particular nook. 

Still we do not move, except very quietly and 
slowly, to lift the opera-glass to the eyes, focus it on 
him, and study his points. He is slim, not quite so 
large as a robin, and graceful in every move. At 
first glance his dress seems to be a dark slate color 
all over, but soon we note that the breast is some- 
what lighter, and as he moves we see that some 
feathers on the under side of the tail are dark red. 
His eyes are dark; his bill is black, as are his feet 
and legs and tail, and he wearsablack cap. Now and 
then he drops for a moment to the ground and seems 
to pick up something to eat. But he never loses 
sight of us for two seconds, and finally he disap- 
pears in a thick shrub. 

While waiting for him to come back we notice a 
queer little singing, in the sweetest voice, but solow 
we can hardly hear it. Softly we steal nearer until 
close to the bush, when we hear it quite plainly. 
It is a quaint and bewitching song that words can- 
not describe. He sees us now, but he doesn’t mind 
us; he is absorbed in his own music, and we stand 
spellbound till he ends, and with a flirt of the tail 
flies out on the other side. 

Now, write carefully all you have noticed about 
him, and we will go home and take out our book. 
The unknown was evidently a percher, so he be- 
longs to the order Passeres, or perchers. He was 
also a singer, so he should be found in the sub-order 
Oscines, or singing birds. Here we are met by a 
good many families, and on studying our key we 
find he belongs to the family of thrushes, and still 
further to the sub-family mocking thrushes, to which 
belong the mocking-bird and the thrasher. At last 
we reach Mimus, where we find the exact descrip- 
tion of our little friend, and learn that his name is 
Mimus Carolinensis, or Carolina mimic, or cat- 
bird. 

Now, have you not been well introduced? You 
will never forget the catbird, and will know him 
wherever you see him. At first it will be a little 
puzzling to study out the birds from your notes, but 


practice will make it easy, and there are few birds’ 


that you cannot name without taking them in your 
hand. 

I hope, too, that you will be much more inter 
ested in seeing what the bird does and how he lives 
than in knowing his exact name. Moreover, when 
you know these little fellow-creatures, 1 hope ear- 
nestly that you will never wish to rob him even of 
eggs, nor to take away his life, which he enjoys as 
much as you doyours. There are already too many 
“eollectors”’ in the world; I hope you'll be an ob- 
server, a student of life and not of death. I assure 
you it will give you much greater pleasure. 


SQUAWKER YAWKER. 
By L. H. V.° 


WOULD like to tell the young readers 
of The Christian Union a story about 
Maggie’s motherless bird. At once I 
imagine I hear you say, “ Who is Mag- 
gie?” She is a most excellent girl, liv- 
ing with a New England family. Besides being a 
thorough cook, she is very fond of pets and flowers ; 
finds time to make and keep in order a very attract- 
ive little garden each side her kitchen door in sum- 
mer, and all through the long winter she has plants 
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and blossoms that would do credit to any green- 
house, all of which she has raised from slips. It 
seems as if they loved to grow for her. 

One day, as Maggie was strolling about the 
lovely place where she lives, she found a little, 
helpless bird. She carried it very tenderly to the 
house, and tried to feed it, resolving if possible to 
save its life. All the family assured her it was use- 
less to attempt it, as the bird was so very young. 
But Maggie does not stp at difficulties—they only 
spur her on to greater effort ; and she cared for the 
tiny bird every day, and saw it grow stronger. Of 
course she grew very fond of it. He grew very 


- intelligent, and soon learned to call for his food. 


His ery was so loud that a guest in the family 
named him “ Squawker Yawker,” though Maggie 
had persistently named him “ Dicky.” Little by 
little Dicky began to grow more and more attract- 
ive in his looks, putting on rich dark feathers, and 
making some sweet notes to pay for all the kind 
attentions he received from Maggie. Dicky was 
taught to bathe, and every day, before Maggie put 
her kitchen in afternoon order, she placed a large 
shallow tin in the center of the room, opened the 
cage door, and immediately Dicky would fly to it 
and take a very long bath. It soon became one of 
the entertainments of visitors to go to the kitchen 
at this time and watch Dicky’s various movements. 
The bath lasted until there was a large circle of 
spatterings around the pan on the painted floor. 
Invariably he flew to the kitchen table, then to the 
hearth of the large stove and trotted along its 
edge, then to the rocker of a chair, where he dressed 
his feathers. 

During all the season Dicky was allowed to play 
outside the kitchen door, picking up seeds that 
dropped from his cage, and nipping bits of green 
from some of Maggie’s plants. He never wandered 
far from the house, and as soon as any member of 
the family stepped outside, he was sure to have Dicky 
on his head or shoulder. Toward night a call or 
two from Maggie would bring Dicky back to his 
cage, when the door was closed till the next day. 

Late in the autumn, when the weather was too 
cold for Dicky to be outside, Maggie went to the 
neighboring city and procured a larger cage for 
him, in order that he might be more comfortable, 
and not injure his pretty glossy feathers. 

When Christmas came, Dicky's cage was trimmed 
with évergreen and bright scarlet ribbons, and 
several dainties were added to his usual fare. 

The winter passed without any special incident, 
but each day the family grew more fond of Maggie's 
pet, and feared he would come to some sad end, for 
he had become so tame that he was allowed unusual 
liberty, and spent much of the time out of his cage, 
flying from room to room, or trotting about at will. 

The early spring days tempted Maggie to give 
him the air again, walking out with him holding 
a string attached to one of his legs. Finding he 
showed no inclination to go off, he had his full 
liberty again. 

When the hot August days came, it was arranged 
for all the family to go to the seaside, and Dicky 
was to go too. Just before the family was to start 
for the country, Dicky had a sad experience. He 
was let out of his cage as usual in the morning, 
but when night came he could not be found. You 
can imagine how the family felt, especially Maggie. 

Search was made everywhere outside, and no 
Dicky could be found. The family thought he had 
flown away to his relatives. However, Maggie's 
faith was strong in Dicky’s love; she felt sure she 
would find her pet. The following day she was 
sure she heard a rustling in the low chimney of the 
laundry; she took out the stove-pipe, and could 
plainly hear the fluttering of wings in answer to her 
call. She placed a stick in the flue, and Dicky 
came walking out, a distressed-looking creature 
indeed, choking with soot. Surely now it seemed 
as if he must die, but Maggie persevered in working 
over him, and though several times it seemed as if 
he were dead, he would revive and flutter his wings 
when Maggie called and chirruped to him. 

Dicky was now too delicate to think of taking him 
to the seashore, and he was left in the care of a 
kind man to nurse him back to health. It was not 
very long before the good tidings were sent to 
Maggie that her bird was well once more, but it 
was very evident he was lonesome, and that nothing 
seemed natural to him. He must have missed 
Maggie very much, for he made acquaintance with 
other birds and flew away. Maggie was very un- 
selfish, and so grateful that he did not die from the 
accident of falling in the chimney that she was 
quite reconciled to his leaving her tender care to be 
with the other birds among the trees. 


} 
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when Nettie was handed hers the first thing she 
did was to tear the gift she had made for the 
teacher. Jack saw this, and he said “Oh!” in 
such a sorry tone that Nettie felt her cheeks grow 
red, but when she felt Jack slip his gift for the 
teacher into her lap it was all she could do to keep 
from erying. If only she had looked at Jack and 
seen his sorry face, I’m sure all would have come 
right, but she gave the gift an ugly shove and it 
went on the floor. Jack’s eyes blazed, and his 
cheeks were very red as he bent and picked it up. 

At last even Nettie had to become interested 
when the teacher brought out a big satin egg, that 
had a most convenient cover on the top. She ex- 
plained that on Easter Monday that egg was going to 
the children’s ward of one of the hospitals, filled 
with the Easter gifts that they would bring. The 
egg was large enough to hold small dolls, books, 
candy, a few oranges, and cards. This was delight- 
ful, and even Nettie began at once to think of all 
the things she could bring. When the children 
were going home, the teacher whispered softly to 
Nettie, *‘ I’m glad the frowns ran away on the rays 
of the sunshine.” Nettie blushed, and hung her 
head a little, but at that moment she caught sight 
again of Jack and Charlie talking, and the old feeling 
that they were talking about her brought the frowns 
back, and they were worse than before, for the 
time she knew she deserved it. She rushed past 
them, and never stopped or looked back until she 
got home, when she saw Jack and Charlie going up 
the walk to Jack's house. 
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home with her, that even Jack had seemed very 
contented with Charlie Thorne, and the tears fell 
faster and faster. Atlast a strange thing happened. 
The most beautiful butterfly, with black and golden 
wings, shining as if sprinkled with silver, came into 
the room, followed by the satin egg the teacher had 
shown them. On the egg sat Jack, holding in his 
hands the beautiful golden reins that were a part of 
the butterfly’s harness, and having a whip of pussy 
willows in his hand, and lovely gossamer wings on 
his shoulders. Charlie Thorne sat right on the end 
of the egg, blowing his breath into the butterfly’s 
wings to make it go faster. Sweet little Lottie 
Dow floated under the egg, trying to catch the 
golden ray of sunshine that seemed to be playing 
hide-and-seek with her. Gracie Brown danced in 
the air, holding up the egg with all her might, 
while all the other children pushed it and chased 
each other like birds through the air. They were 
on their way to the children with their Easter gifts, 
and not one, not even Jack, turned his head as 
they passed her. She tried to get up and follow 
them, and found herself in her mamma's arms. It 
was a long time before she would believe it was all 
a dream. 

“ Nettie, come upstairs. I want to show you 
something,” said her mamma, and Nettie followed 
her mother, still looking for the children who floated 
by her. When Nettie and her mamma got to her 
room, her mother took up the cocoon and told Net- 
tie to look closely. Nettie soon discovered a tiny 
crack in one end of the cocoon. Then she remem- 
bered what Nora said. 
After Nettie had examined 
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AN EASTER DREAM. 
By Mary ALLAIRE. 

® |F course all the children had been talk- 

ing about Easter, and in the kindergarten 

WANS they had been making baskets for Easter 

eggs, and outlining eggs with Easter mot- 

x toes for gifts. The teacher had talked 
about the butterfly coming out of the cocoon, and the 
buds on the trees, and bushes all throbbing with life, 
and ready to come out of their overcoats and show 
their pretty green dresses on this Easter day. How to 
color eggs, and how to write mottoes on eggs, and 
how to blow them and hang them on ribbons, had 
all been talked about, until Easter had become 
almost as great as Christmas. Nettie and Jack 
had always been great friends, and, as they lived 
next door to each other, and had begun going to 
school the same day, they were very great friends. 
Of course they were excited over this special 
Easter, and were making gifts for all their friends. 
They were very careful not to hint that either 
thought of giving the other an Easter gift, and 
were very anxious that what they gave should be 
very different from the gifts they were making for 
their other friends. 

Nettie had been in the country to visit her Aunt 

Nettie at Thanksgiving, and her aunt had given 
her a cocoon that she was to keep carefully all 
winter, and in the spring she was to watch care- 
fully and see what would come out of it. All 
winter it had been in a pigeon-hole in Nettie’s 
desk, and Jack and Nettie 
had looked many times at 
the uninteresting, cobweb- 
like egg, and wondered 
what could be inside of it. 
Jack said that he did not 
believe anything would come 
out buta moth. But Net- 
tie’s faith in her Aunt Net- 
tie saved her from discour- 
agement, and she looked 
forward hopefully to some 
wonderful change. 

The children were learn- 
ing a carol to sing the 
Thursday before Faster, 
when the kindergarten 
would close for a week, 
and they expected to finish 
their Easter gifts and carry 
them home all marked 
and ready to give away 
Easter morning. Jack was 
very quiet that morning. He 
had decided to give Nettie 
his geranium for an Easter 
gift, and he greatly feared 
that it would not blossom in 
time. They walked along 
that Thursday morning, 

Nettie very much puzzled 

by Jack’s silence, for he 

usually talked a great deal. 

Now, Nettie had one fault 

that gave her friends a good deal of trouble. She 
would be very much hurt, and get almost angry, if 
there was any difference in the way her friends 
treated her. She was often quiet herself because 
she was busy thinking about something, or because 
she was not well, or did not feel like talking; but 
she would have been very indignant if it had been 
hinted that she was neglectful of her friends. This 
morning she resented Jack's being so quiet, and her 
face grew more and more red as they came nearer to 
school. Just as they turned the corner Jack saw 
Charlie Thorne, and ran tomeet him. Charlie and 
Jack talked very fast, and both looked at Nettie, 
who decided that they were talking about her, and 
when Charlie said “ Good-morning !” Nettie did not 
even bow her head. Both boys looked puzzled as 
they followed Nettie into school. The children 
were too interested to notice Nettie at first, but 
when they were playing their games, and Nettie was 
to be the butterfly, she was so very disagreeable 
that it was impossible for them not to notice her, 
and the teacher at last had to tell Nettie to sit 
down; she interrupted the games by her careless- 
ness and indifference. This was a great disgrace, 
and you may be sure Nettie was not any happier 
when she found herself sitting in her chair alone 
while the games went merrily on, and no one seemed 
to miss her. She would not look at Jack, but if 
she had she would have seen that he was almost as 
unhappy as she was. 

The boxes with the gifts were brought out, and 


What a pity she could not have seen through the 
walls of the house, for if she could she would have 
seen Jack take Charlie to the bay window and 
heard him say, “ You see it’s all in bud, but I am 
afraid it will not blossom in time.” 

Charlie looked critically at the bush and said, 
“Try warm water ; that’s what we put on our lilies.” 

Jack's face brightened as he said, “ I will try it.” 

Daisy was quite right ; Jack and Charlie weretalk- 
ing about her, for all their thought had been how 
to make the geranium blossom in time to make it 
Jack's Easter gift to Nettie. 

If Nettie had not been so cross she would have 
gone to the desk to look at the cocoon, and if she 
had, she would have discovered a tiny crack in one 
end of the cocoon; but when Nettie found out that 
her mother was not at home, and that everybody 
was busy about his own affairs, she decided she 
was the most abused little girl in the world, and, 
throwing the box of gifts on the floor, where Tip 
found them and rolled over and shook them as if 
they were mice, Nettie rushed into the parlor, and, 
pushing her head under the cushions, cried with all 
her might. Nora heard her and came to find out 
what was the matter, but ali that Nettie would 
do was to kick her feet harder, when Nora left 
her, saying, “Shure, yer bootiful butterfly will be 
out of his prison, and ye’ll never see him bekase 
of yer tantrums.” Nettie paid no attention. All 
the time she was crying she remembered that 
none of the children had attempted to walk 


it, her mamma told her 
that probably by Sunday 
morning a butterfly would 
come out of that queer 
ease and fly about. This 
seemed too wonderful to 
be true, and she asked, 
anxiously, “* Mamma, ean | 
give it to Jack as his gift ?” 
“Certainly; I will put 
some cotton in a pretty box, 
and when Jack takes the 
lid off probably the butter- 
fly will fly out.” 
Nettie danced with joy. 
That would be perfect! 
Nettie did not rest until 
the box was ready and 
the cocoon in it. The next 
morning she went over 
early to Jack's, and was 
surprised to find Charlie 
Thorne there, busy with 
the flowers. She was greet- 
ed so gayly that she for- 
got all about the day be- 
fore, and in a few minutes 
the three children had gone 
to the brook to hunt for 
pussy willows ; three beau- 
tiful bunches were carried 
home for three mammas, 
who were very polite in not looking closely at the 
peculiar-shaped children who stole up to their rooms. 
Easter morning Nettie found a beautiful gera- 
nium at her place, while a mysterious box at Jack’s 
place aroused the curiosity of the family. When 
the cover was taken off, a beautiful butterfly floated 
out, and alighted on the bunch of ferns in the 
middle of the table. There was a happy time in 
each house, but in Nettie’s heart was a little cloud. 
Except the gifts to her mamma and Jack, all she 
gave was bought on Saturday. The pretty gifts 
she made had been destroyed by Tip that day when 
she treated everybody so badly. When she re- 
membered this her cheeks grew quite red, and she 
whispered softly, “I will not forget next EHaster.” 
I do not believe she will. 


From Germany comes a bit of valuable informa- 
tion for policemen, carriers, collectors, and others 
whose occupation requires them to be on their feet 
a great deal. No matter how comfortable or roomy 
their shoes, such persons are almost always more or 
less troubled with chafed, sore, or blistered feet. 
The difficulty may be readily overcome by the use 
of a powder which is a necessary part of a German 
army'sequipment. It is known there as “ Feusstreu- 
pulver,” and consists of three parts salicylic acid, 
ten parts of starch, and eighty-seven parts pulver- 
ized soapstone. It keeps the feet dry, quickly heals 
sore spots, and prevents chafing. A powder of 
pulverized soapstone is also good. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN.’ 


By THE Reev. LyMAaAN ABBOTT. 


HE New Testament gives account of four res- 
urrections: that of the daughter of Jairus, 
that of the son of the widow of Nain, that of 
Lazarus, and that of Jesus himself.’ In the first 
the maiden has but just died when Jesus reaches 
the house; in the second the body is being borne 
to the burial; in the third it has been buried; 
in the fourth it has lain in the tomb one day and 
two nights. In the first two there might be room 
to question whether death had certainly taken 
place ; in the third little room for skepticism is left ; 
in the fourth the death is officially ascertained by 
the spear-thrust in the side. In the first Christ 
declares that the maiden is not dead, but sleeping ; 
in the second he bids the young man arise, prefac- 
ing the command with no explanation ; in the third 
he explicitly recognizes the death, and declares that 
the resurrection is a manifestation of the glory of 
God. 
to life by a power not in them, but in the Life-giver ; 
in the fourth, he that was dead arises by the power 
of an endless life in himself; the others are sum- 
moned back, he returns. 

I enter into no discussion of the credibility of 
these narratives; I assume their truth. I assume 
also that they are no violations of any law or order 
of nature; that they are unusual events, only as an 
earthquake or a meteor is unusual; that they have 
their significance for us because they are revelations 
of the true nature of life and death; otherwise they 
would be of little value for our study. So accepting 
them, what do they teach us respecting life, death, 
and the life beyond death, the life which death 
does not destroy / 

Webster defines life as “that state of an animal 
or plant in which its organs are capable of per- 
forming their functions.” ‘This definition is sub- 
ject to criticism, as we shall presently see, but we 
may accept it for the moment. The capability of 
the body of performing its functions is dependent 
upon the presence and power in the body of the 
soul, the real I, the will, the intelligence, the con- 
scious nature. If this soul loses its dominance, its 
control, the body loses, in whole or in part, its 
capability of performing its functions. If this is a 
partial loss, we call the phenomenon sleep ; if it is 
total, but temporary, we call it suspended anima- 
tion ; if it is total and permanent, we call it death. 
In the latter case the bodily organs soon begin to 
fail into decay. And this is apparently the chief, if 
not the total, difference between these three states — 
sleep, suspended animation, and death. In sleep 
the heart and lungs still continue to perform their 
functions ; but the eye loses its capacity of seeing, 
the ear loses its capacity of hearing, the brain loses 
its capacity of willing; this loss being proportioned 
to what we call the soundness of the sleep. In 
suspended animation the loss is more complete. 
There is absolutely no response in eye or ear to 
light or sound. ‘The heart-beats, if they do not 
cease absolutely, are so feeble as not to be recog- 
nized.- If the lungs continue to exhale the air, 
the exhalation is so slight that it cannot be de- 
tected. ‘The body sometimes remains in this condi- 
tion for hours, and even has been, | believe, known 
so to remain for days. ‘The only apparent differ- 
ence between suspended animation and death is that 
in the one case life returns, in the other it does 
not. If I may use the old simile, comparing the 
body to a house and the soul to its tenant, then I 
may say that in sleep the tenant is still about the 
premises, but does not respond to the ring or the 
knock at the door; in suspended animation he has 
gone away for a few hours, intending to return ; 
in death he has left his house altogether, and the 
house, uncared for, soon begins to fall into decay. 
That the soul should be called back from its partial 
abandonment of its organs in sleep surprises no 
one, for this is a daily occurrence ; that it should be 
called back from its total abandonment of its 
organs in suspended animation does not seem in- 
credible, for this, though not a common, is not an 
extraordinary event ; that it should be called back 
after it seems to have abandoned its house entirely 
is not more incredible, it is only more unusual. 

Who can tell where is the soul in sleep? in 


! International Sunday-School Lesson for April 13, 1890.— 
Luke vii., 11-18. 

* Compare Luke vii., 49-56; John xi.; Mark xvi., 1 1, 

*** | have power to lay it [my life] down, and [ have power 
io take it again.” ‘John x., 15.) 


In the first three the dead are called back . 
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suspended animation? in death? Its seeming 
departure is hardly greater in the one case than in 
the other. What Christ would teach us by the 
four resurrection narratives in the New Testament 
is that these three states are all the same. Men 
have discussed learnedly whether the cases of 
Lazarus and of Jesus were not cases of merely 
suspended animation. But who can tell the differ- 
ence between death and suspended animation ? 
What is the difference except that one is followed 
by a resurrection and the other is not? Baby is 
asleep. Where is baby? Do youknow? Baby, 
after a long fever, lies in an unconscious state, only 
the faintest movement of lung or heart showing what 
we call life. Where is baby? Do you know? 
Baby is dead ; and the body lies cradled in flowers, 
the lips wearing the old-time sweet smile. Where 
is baby? Do you know? It is all the same, says 
Jesus; sleep, suspended animation, death—all are 
one. The spirit is not more dead in the one case 
than in the other; not, perhaps, further away. 
Wake, baby, wake! the mother calls to the little 
sleeper; and the baby comes back to her house 
again. Wake, baby, wake! the doctor calls to the 
fever-wasted child; and the soul struggles back at 
the call of a greater skill. Wake, baby, wake! 
cries the Life-giver to the child whom we call dead. 
And the spirit hears the last voice as it heard the 
other two. 

This is the essence of these four stories of res- 
urrection. This is the heart of its teaching for us 
in our sorrow. Christ does not, so far as we can 
see, rebuild the house after it has begun to fall into 
decay. The spear-wound remains in the side, and 
the nail-wounds in the hands. He simply calls 
the soul back after it has wandered beyond the 
sound of our voices—that is all. The maiden, she 
is not dead, but sleeping. The young man is close 
by the bier which bears his body to the grave, and, 
obedient to the Master's voice, re-enters the aban- 
doned tabernacle and fills it again with the light of 
life. The body is buried in the cave; but there is 
no death, for he who liveth and believeth in Christ 
can never die. And this sublime truth, the con- 
tinuance of an unbroken life, which makes death 
only a longer sleep and sleep only a brief death, he 
declares to be a universal truth, applicable to all 
who belong to him. Against my church, he says, 
the gates of death shall not prevail. He that has 
in him the power of Christ is clothed with a might 
greater than that of Samson, and from what pagans 
thought to be a prison-house issues forth bearing 
on his shoulders the gates of the imprisoning city. 
The accident of death is of as little consequence as 
the accident of sleep—life goes on unaltered. The 
tenant steps out of one house into another; but he 
still is, and is the same. 

What thus I have tried to say in plain prose, my 
friend Rossiter W. Raymond has said far more 
beautifully in a little poem called out by the death 
of a dear friend of his and mine. By his permis- 
sion I let his poem, not written for publication, but 
fer personal comfort of a sorrowing mother, tell here 
to the heart what I have tried here to tell to the 
intellect : 
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Beside the dead [ knelt for prayer, 
And felt a presence as I prayed. 

Lo! it was Jesus standing there. 
He smiled : “ Be not afraid !” 


“ Lord, thou hast conquered death, we know : 
Restore again to life,” I said, 

“This one who died an hour ago.” 
He smiled : “She is not dead !” 


“ Asleep then, as thyself didst say, 
Yet thou canst lift the lids that keep 
Her prisoned eyes from ours away !” 
He smiled : “ She doth not sleep !” 


“ Nay then, tho’ haply she do wake, 
And look upon some fairer dawn, 
Restore her to our hearts that ache !” 
He smiled : “She is not gone !” 


*“ Alas ! too well we know our loss, 
Nor hope again our joy to touch 
Until the stream of death we cross.” 
He smiled : “ There is no such !” 


“ Yet our beloved seem so far, 
The while we yearn to feel them near, 
Albeit with thee we trust they are.” 
He smiled : “ And I am here !” 


* Dear Lord, how shall we know that they 
Still walk unseen with us and thee, 
Nor sleep, nor wander far away ?” - 
He smiled : “ Abide in Me.” 
R. W. R. 
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GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Here was no solicitor but his own compassion. 
While we have to do with the Father of mercies, our 
afflictions are the most powerful suitors.—[ Bishop 
Hall. 

With a word and with a sign Christ can interrupt 
the powerful ceremonial of the Jews—the inflexible 
law of the funeral procession to the grave.—[ Lange. 

When we can do nothing for those dear to us, we can 
at least stand, expectant and submissive, for Christ to 
do his will. 

By touching the coffin he intended, perhaps, to show 
that he would by no means shrink from death and the 
grave in order to obtain life for us.—[Calvin. 

Whenever Christ strikes a body with disease which 
proves instrumental to the man’s conversion, he may 
then be said to touch the living coffin of a dead soul.— 
[ Quesnel. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where was Nain? 

Describe an Eastern funeral procession. 

How did their mourning customs compare with ours ? 

What passages in the Olid Testament illustrate 
mourning for an only son ? 

How does this miracle differ from the pseudo-mira- 
cles of Spiritualism ? 


Compare this resurrection with those wrought by 
Elijah and Elisha. What differences do you note ? 


What is meant by “ There came a great fear on all” ? 

What was the effect of this event on the community ? 
On John and his disciples ? 

In what respects does this event illustrate Christ’s 
work of redemption ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


By Emity Huntineatron MILLER. 


.: twenty-five miles from Capernaum, on 
the slope of a mountain, was a little city called 
Nain. The name means “lovely,” and in the time 
of our Lord it probably was a beautiful town, with 
pleasant gardens shut in by its high walls, and vine- 
yards and olive trees on the slopes outside. The 
only way for travelers to reach it was by a steep 
road leading up the mountain to the gate, and it is 
not likely that many people except the inhabitants 
of the city went in and out. But walls and gates 
cannot keep away sickness and death, and they 
found their way into this little city of Nain. From 
time to time sorrow had come to its homes, and 
some loved one had been carried out through the 
city gate to be laid away in the tombs that were 
cut among the rocky caves outside. 

Sickness came one day to a home in Nain. 
Death had been there before; the husband and 
father had died, and the mother was left with 
but one child, a son who could comfort her and 
care for her, and now he too was sick unto death. 
Every one pitied her, and thought it was very hard 
for this young man to be taken away from his 
mother, but in that day they could do very little for 
sickness. 

Yet to this city must have come the fame of a 
prophet who was going about through the towns 
and villages healing all kinds of diseases, opening 
the eyes of the blind, and casting out evil spirits. 
Some of the people of Nain may have seen these 
wonderful cures, and the poor mother watching by 
her sick boy may have lifted her heart in prayer to 
God that he would send this great healer before it 
was too late. If she did, God certainly heard her 
prayer, though he did not seem to answer it: the 
healer did not come, and her son died. They pre- 
pared the body for burial, wrapping it in a linen 
cloth and laying it upon a bier, and men carried it 
out through the gate of Nain, the broken-hearted 
mother weeping beside it, and many people from 
the city following with her. 

But when they got a little way from the gate 
they met another procession coming up the road. 
Jesus, the great healer, was coming to Nain with 
his disciples and a great multitude. This was the 
man who could send away disease by his word, and 
heal the sick instantly by a touch. The sight of 
him must have added to the poor mother’s distress. 
Oh, why had he’ not come sooner, that he . might 
have cured her son? Only one day sooner, instead 
of waiting at Capernaum! But now it was too late. 

Jesus, who saw the faith in the heart of the pal- 
sied man, saw her faith also. She believed he 
could heal, but she had never dreamed of a power 
that could raise the dead. Yet what did it mean 
that he bade her “ weep not’’? Could there even 
now be any help? The voice, so full of tenderness 
and compassion, seemed full of authority also, and 
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as Jesus turned from the mother and touched the 
bier with his hand, the bearers stood still, and all 
the multitude waited in silence. Is he going to 
comfort this mourner by explaining to her that 
some day God will raise the dead, and she will have 
her son again? No, he does not speak to the 
mother. He speaks to the young man lying dead 
upon the bier, and this is his command : 

“ Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” 

If there were any scribes and Pharisees in that 
procession, they had no time even to say in their 
hearts, * Who is this that speaketh blasphemies ?”’ 
for this voice reached the deaf ears of the young 
man, and he was no longer dead. The command 
was instantly obeyed: he that was dead sat up, and 
began to speak, and Jesus gave him to his mother. 

Just think of that procession that had come so 
sorrowfully out at the ga‘e, the friends weeping, 
the hired mourners wailing, the poor mother in her 
tears and despair, now going joyfully back again 
with the multitude that had come from Capernaum ; 
mother and son praising God, and the people look- 
ing on in fear and wonder, even while they glorified 
God for coming to help his people. 

Why did not Jesus speak the word and call from 
the sepulchers near by all the dead? And why did 
he not go into Nain and heal all the sick there? 
His work was to bring healing that should help all 
the world, in all ages, and he raised the dead and 
wrought all his miracles only that men should have 
no excuse for doubting his authority, or refusing to 
obey his voice. As a king who had gone to some 
part of his dominion in disguise, that he might 
better learn to know his people, might think best to 
show his signet ring in proof of his rank and author- 
ity, so Jesus showed his authority over disease, evil 
spirits, and death, that men might know that he had 
power to forgive sins also. 


THE RISEN CHRIST. 
AN EASTER STUDY. 


By E. Dana. 


T is said that the early New England pastors were 
exceedingly careful in their preaching to pre- 
serve “ the balance of truth.”” A sermon, or series 
of sermons, on “ The Divine Sovereignty” must be 
followed at once by one treating of “ Man’s Free 
Will.” And I think it is in “ Oldtown Folks” that 
Mrs. Stowe represents one sturdy farmer-parishioner 
as anticipating his pastor’s provision and ready to 
remind him of what was due—very much as if he, 
the hearer, were holding a carpenter's level over the 
nicely laid planks of doctrine, and so knew at once 
if one side were less stoutly supported than the other. 
A similar symmetry has been assured to the 
Established Church by the succession of “ church 
ays.” And the two or three which all Christen- 
dom keeps serve a like purpose in the world’s 
theology. Christmas and Easter, known even as 
holidays, are not voiceless. And in the slow reclaim- 
ing of the latter holy-day by the church universal 
from the neglect of centuries, jher preachers and 
teachers find opportunities they are not slow to use. 
Yet we keep Easter Day as do the Christians in 
the Eastern Church, at the altar and in the street— 
* Christ is Risen! He is risen !” 

The fact is enough. We cannot express or even 
grasp the hope and the scope of it. 

But the strength and surety of Easter are hardly 
more wonderful and precious than is its suggestive- 
ness. At first thought, it seems as if the Gospel 
story contained little save the record of the Resur- 
rection. Yet the details of that record, and the 
terms in which it is told, as we dwell upon them, 
become, as was the One who is their theme, * full 
of grace and truth.” The disciples had three years 
of intimate companionship with Christ before his 
Passion, and only a few occasional hours with him 
after that, between the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion. And so to the story of the three-and-thirty 
years of the earth-life of Jesus they devote all the 
chapters of the record save one—John, who seems 
to have gathered more, giving two to the account 
of the Resurrection and the events which immedi- 
ately followed. Phillips Brooks said onee, in an 
Kaster sermon: “It is evident to any thoughtful 
reader of the Gospels that, with all their joy in 
their risen Lord, the disciples were in a strange 
bewilderment, and puzzled all the time that they 
were with him. They loved him just as much as 
ever, but they could not seem to lay hold of him 
as they used to when he walked with them and 
talked with them, and they were first learning of 
his nature and his love. . . . They pondered his 
mystical and subtle words, and always seemed to be 
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trying to find out fully what this Lord of theirs who 
had arisen from the dead really was. Evidently 
he was something more than they had thought him 
when they followed him in Galilee. And all the 
Christian world since has echoed their loving curi- 
osity, and longed to know more of the Conqueror of 
death and the Saviour of the world.” 

So the simple story of how he came after he was 
risen, of what he said and what he did, aside from 
the infinite assurance of the fact that Christ éame 
at all from the dead, is full of comfort, full of 
hope, full of the enlightenments of truth. 

And, first, Christ was his own witness, and the 
only witness any of the disciples, it seems, would, 
or maybe could, believe. They were “glad when 
they saw the Lord.” They had been but half-con- 
vinced and poorly consoled by each other's testi- 
mony, but no one of them doubted after a glimpse 
of the Lord and a word from his lips. So, now 
and always, 

“ He is his own best evidence, 
His witness is within.” 

It is not the historic proof of the resurrection or 
of the incarnation that sways and satisfies the 
wistful hearts of men; nor even the testimony of 
those who have received him. One must have 
Christ ere he can be very deeply touched by any 
fact concerning him. Then even doubt disappears. 
And—though it is a fact little dwelt upon—it was 
to doubting disciples that he appeared. Not one of 
them believed that he would come, and the Lord 
was graciously willing to satisfy even Thomas, “ the 
doubter,” with only the mildest implication of re- 
proof to temper the revelation. 

But—and it is significant also—these disciples 
were as loyal in their despair as they had ever been 
in their elation. They had come to do all they 
could for their Master, though he seemed to them 
only the dead Christ. They loved him still, though 
he must have seemed to them then only human, 
and so helpless. And to them, in their whole- 
hearted, if despairing, love, Christ came clothed 
with the strength and the light of divinity; a 
divinity, however, that had lost nothing of the 
humanity within which it had been shrined. Hardly 
more wonderful to his friends must have been the 
knowledge that he was “ very God ” than the real- 
ization that he was still ‘‘ very man,” that * noth- 
ing human” was strange to him, that he took up 
the old ties, unbroken by the strain, and walked and 
sat and talked and ate with them still. 

I wonder what would be our thought of Christ— 
could we conceive such a possibility—if we had only 
this picture of him, as the risen Lord ? How would 
such a Christ reveal our Father? He came bear- 
ing the marks of his agony. He came to * his 
own,” though they had deserted, denied, doubted 
him. So I think we should know him, even so, 
as a very tender Lord, the Son of the loving 
God. We should know him as a forgiving Christ, 
for he sent a message to Peter. We should know 
his sympathetic thoughtfulness, for he joined 
the two disciples who “walked and were sad” 
on the way to Emmaus. We should know him 
as teacher and consoler, for he taught and com- 
forted them. We should know him as friend of 
the lowly ; as “ witness to the truth ;” as kingly and 
compassionate. 

We should know something about his sympathy 
with toilers, and with those whose toil seems both 
humble and helpless, because he came as he did to 
the disciples by the lake. And did he not show 
there again that * the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister” ? 

We should know something of Christ’s divine 
insight, of his perception and comprehension of 
character, and of his right to be called Teacher and 
Master and Lord, from the way in which he dealt 
with Peter; the true Shepherd, knowing, loving, 
going after the sheep, was revealed therein. And 
Peter might well have said, in the words of David, 
* He restoreth my soul.” 

And that the Lord expected of them all the same 
allegiance as of old was evident when he said, in 
the same words as when he first called them, 
* Follow 

All the sayings of the risen Lord are wonderful 
to us, as they must have been to the first disciples. 
Two are especially significant and precious, though 
only Matthew records them: “ All power is given 
unto me, in heaven and in earth.” And * Lo, I 
am with you alway.” 

We have the story of the Christ of Galilee, a 
revelation like the light, hardly less full of mystery 
than of blessing, of undiscovered and infinite value 
still to mankind after all these centuries of study. 
This Christ, loved much yet dimly known, the 
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first disciples had for a little time. They hardly 
recognized him truly till afterwards, when he was 
risen and had ascended. Ours is the risen Christ, 
alone and always, and always present and precious. 
He makes the record of Bethlehem and Nazareth 
and Galilee, of Capernaum and Bethany, Geth- 
semane and Calvary, what they are—the Gospel. 
So let us say again, with glad and reverent lips, 
“He is risen! He is risen!” While our hearts 
shall answer, with a thrill of deeper joy: “ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
HOW CAN WE HELP THE TROUBLED? 


(Gal. vi., 1-5; Rom. xv., 1-3.) 


MONG the many collections of Scripture 
passages to hang upon the wall for daily help- 
ing is one which has this combination of texts, which 
gives us a bint in the line of our topic. The first 
reads, “* Bear ye one another's burdens,” and, lest one 
should begin to say, “1 cannot do this, I have so 
many of my own to bear,” the next reads, * Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord ;” the emphasized pro- 
noun clinches the thought and renders one excuseless. 
We must not despise the small things which God 
puts in our power to do for others. Frances Ridley 
Havergal thus enumerates some of these: 
“The memory of a kindly word for long gone by, 
The fragrance of a fading flower sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, the tone of cheer, 
The hush that means ‘| cannot speak, but I have 
heard !’” 

Though God uses and blesses the little that we do, 
we are not to be content with this, if we are able to 
do more. As Sir Thomas Browne says in this con- 
nection, “* Though a cup of cold water, from some 
hand, may not be without its reward, yet stick not 
thou for wine and oil for the wounds of the dis- 
tressed, and treat the poor, as our Saviour did the 
multitude, to the relics of some baskets.” 

We need to be conscious of our own frailty in 
order to be charitable toward others, but we must 
set aside self if we would fulfill “the royal law.” 
We should seek to please our neighbor, not to gain 
his approval and gratitude, but for “his good to 
edification.” 

Words are often helpful, but we need to walk 
close to the Master to know what message, if any, 
he would have us carry. George Macdonald says, 
“It is a fine thing in friendship to know when to be 
silent ;” it is also a fine thing in Christian service 
to know when to be silent. We have need to make 
this prayer of another our own: “QO Jesus! grant 
that I may feel and understand all the pain that 
timidity, shyness, or reserve keeps buried within the 
recesses of the soul. Grant me the tact and disere- 
tion that draws near without paining, that asks 
without repulsing, without humiliating, and thus 
enable me to bring peace and comfort to the 
wounded heart.” 

Paul touches upon the secret of Christian help- 
fulness when he writes of God as * the God of all 
comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribulation, 
that we may be able to comfort them which are in 
any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God.” However strong our faith 
before, we quote Isaiah xliii, 2, with a difference of 
tone which those in trouble feel, after we have 
passed through the waters and felt the everlasting 
arms underneath us, or walked in the midst of the 
fire with the Son of God. If we pray for “skill 
in comfort’s art,” God wiil give it to us, but it will 
come only through our own need and experience of 
God's comfort. 

The most that we can do for many is to carry 
them in the arms of our faith to,the Divine Helper. 
How sweet it is, when voice and hands could not 
aid, to have one say, “ Your prayers have helped 
me”! 

Thus comforting, encouraging, supporting, and 
strengthening, “in deed and in truth,” we best 
serve him whom we love, for he has said, * Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

References: Jub iv., 5, 4—xxix., 15-17; Is 
1, 2—1]xi.,1-3 Mark x., 49; 2 Cor.i., 3, 4—in., 
6, 7; Gal. v.. 13; Eph. iv..2; Col. iii, 12, 13; 1 
Thess. v.. 14; Heb. xii., 12,15; James i, 27— ii., 
8, 15, 16. 

Daily Readings: (1) Is. lvin., 1-12; (2) Acts 
iii., 1-11; (3) Luke x., 25-57; (4) Phil. 1-11; 
(5) 1 John iii, 14-24; (Matt. xxv., 31-46; (7) 
Gal. vi., 1-5; (8) Rom. xv., 1-3. 


' For the week beginning April 15, 1500. 
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